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A DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY OF HAMBURGH, 
AND ITS VICINITY. 


Tuis city has, on many accounts, been celebrated in history for 
its commerce, and for its palice. It has been the resort of fo- 
reigners of every description; and our own countrymen, in uum- 
bers far from inconsiderable, have, for a long time, had free access 
to it for the purposes of trade. As the principal of the Hans towns, 
a privilege which, till very recently, it has constantly retained, its 
importance in history must be a fair subject for disquisition and 
inquiry. 

The publication, of which we mean to give a distinct and interest-- 
ing account, has been announced as a true “Picture of Hamburg; 
or, the Englishman’s Guide to that Free, Imperial City.” Once, in- 
deed, and even to a date very recent, has it maintained and sup- 
ported the character of “free.” To a commercial people, like the 
merchants of England, it must: be highly importaat. As a grand 
emporium for the barter and exchange of manufactures, our country- 
men must regard it with sentiments of extraordinary attention. In 
our anticipation of the time, when Hamburgh may once more attain- 
its former eminence for commercial relations, we hope we are not too 
sanguine in hailing such an wera as one that will ever be memorable in 
the annals of our country. 

This work, from which we acknowledge to have received much of 
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2 A Description of the City of Hamburgh, [July 1, 
the information we propose to communicate, is embellished with “a 
new and correct plan of the city, and a new map of seventy-six Eng- 
lish miles round Hamburg,” for so it is there called, though we are 
accustomed to write Hamburgh. These may hereafter be highly use- 
ful to some persons ; they are agreeable and satisfactory to all. We 
have no plan of the adjacent country in our language, or perhaps in 
any language, on so large a scale, or so much within the reach of 
common purchasers; on both which accounts it is justly to be re- 
commended. 

It begins with conducting the English traveller or merchant from 
his own shore, and supposes him safely landed or disembarked at the 
small isle of Heilegeland,* or Sacra Insula of the ancients, which its 
name seems to denote, but is written by us, corruptly as is probable 
from this interpretation, Heligoland. Though naturally belonging te 
the kingdom of Denmark, or to some of the continental powers on the 
adjacent part of the continent, it has for some time been in posses- 
sion of the English government, and has proved a very considerable 
check upon the Danish operations against our commerce. In looking 
forward to the pleasant season of peace, we think, after the vast ex- 
pence we have been at in strengthening and fortifying it, and the 
utility of its situation for the purposes of managing an extensive 
trade, it would be extremely impolitic to surrender it on such a de- 
lightful occasion. An equivalent might be found in the West 
Indies, whenever such a subject shall come under discussion, of 
which the British government, it is hoped, will not be unmindful. 

This island is situated about twenty-four English miles to the 


north-west from the mouth of the river Elbe. It naturally divides. 


itself into two parts; the upper, which is called the cliff, or rocky ; 
and the lower, which is called the downs, or convertible. Ona very 
lofty part of this island a light-house has been erected, with the con- 
currence of the Danish'government, long before its occupation by 
English forces, which is a very essential advantage to all ships ap- 
proaching the coast, and particularly the Elbe, in the night, as well 
as a signal by day, from the German ocean. It commands a very 
extensive view ; and this beacon, which is of so much importance to 
seamen, has an ascent of no less than eighty-nine steps to its summit. 
We must not take our leave of this island without observing, that 





* For History of Heligoland, vide our last vol. 
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1811.] and its Vicinity. 3 
the common employment of the inhabitants mostly consists in fishing, 
principally for shell-fish (schelfishy and haddock. The Hamburgh 
market is supplied by this means in great plenty and abundance. It 
is productive also of another very considerable benefit. This occu- 
pation gives them a thorough knowledge of all those seas, and the 
adjacent coasts, by which they are qualified as complete pilots for 
them, and to conduct ships up and down the river Elbe. On ap- 
proaching this island, a red buoy is seen, to which all vessels bound 
for the Elbe make their way; when one or more of the inhabitants, 
inured to the business, come off from the shore to take charge of the — 
ship to Curhaven, Gluckstadt, or any other port within the mouth of 
the river. 

On the right bank of the Elbe, as it is usually termed, when a per- 
son looks down any river (but on the left hand in approaching the 
river), after leaving the red buoy, you see the Danish coast of Hol- 
stein, and soon obtain a view of Ditmarsh. On the left bank (which 
is on the right hand as you enter) is the Duchy of Bremen. You 
soon come to the Vogel Sands, and to the white buoy. The small 
fort of New-werk, or Neue-werk, is off that point of land, and had 
ten guns; but as these are liable to continual alteration, being aug- 
mented or diminished as circumstances require, on this subject we 
can state nothing with certainty. Yet this fort originally was of an- 
cient construction, compared with the modern principles of fortifi- 
cation. The people of Hamburgh, when a great part of the com- 
merce of the world passed through their hands, and a general staple 
was held there to connect with the Mediterranean and Asiatic com- 
merce, all the trade of the north and west parts of Europe, caused 
it to be erected about the year 1265. After passing that, and the 
point of land just mentioned, off which the fort is situated, on 
the same hand, or left bank of the Elbe, just within its mouth, you 
arrive at Cuxhaven, long noted as the station of our packet-boats to 
and from Hamburgh, before the encroachments of the Gallic empe- 
ror precluded us from that river. Since that period they proceed to 
Tonningen, or Husum, a few leagues farther to the north-east from 
Heligoland, though no otherwise desirable or eligible than as neces- 
sity makes them so. 

Cuxhaven ig situated, in a political or statistical point of view, within 
the small district or bailiwick, as it is called, of Ritzebiittel, in the 
Duchy of Bremen; the whole of which is not of larger extent than 
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4 A Description of the City of Hamburgh, [July 1, 
about four English miles square, and is divided into three parishes, 
known by the names of Groben, Dose, and Oldenwolde. The popu- 
lation of these parishes, including the port of Cuxhaven, has been 
estimated at three thousand six hundred and seventy inhabitants ; but 
when it is observed, that only two hundred and twenty houses are 
contained in it, the smaller habitations, similar to our English or 
Irish cottages, must evidently be omitted in the account, 

In adverting farther to the history of this small district, besides 
what has been advanced on the erection of the fort of Neue-werk, it 
may be observed that the Emperor Frederick II. granted it to the 
Duke John and Albrecht of Saxony in the eleventh century. We 
afterwards learn, that in 1372 it was mortgaged to the city of Ham- 
burgh by Count Alverich Lappe, who was proprietor of it at that 
time, fo two hundred and forty marks of silver; in which this strong 
contiition was introduced, that, if the money should not be returned 
in twe years, it was to be appropriated to Hamburgh for ever, and 
deemed a part of their territory.. The castle also was to be assigned 
and set apart, as the residence and habitation of the bailiff or 
governor. 

As a convenient depét, and a station for superintending and guard- 
ing against a promiscuous navigation of the river Elbe, the situation 
of Cuxhaven is highly important. Indeed, if we should consider its 
capability of improvement, there can be little doubt that it might 
soon become one of the most complete maritime stations in Europe, 
We are informed that, with au expence comparatively trivial and mo- 
derate, it might be made to contain a thousand sail of first rate men 
of war. Its relative situation also gives it a high degree of import- 
ance. It is nearly in the mid-way between the Cattegat and the 
Fexel; between the passage into the. Baltic on the north, and the en- 
trance into the Zuyder Zee, at each end of the Texel island on the 
south, in the way to Amsterdam, the capital of Holland. The pro- 
bability of its becoming, at some future period, an object of atten- 
tion, as a proper situation for a naval arsenal, we consider as an 
event which may reasonably be expected in the revolutions of 
nations, 

The capital of the district or bailiwick, as we have already stated, 
is Ritzebiittel. ‘The governor is selected from among the senators of 
Hamburygh, and holds his office for six years, whea another is chosen 
to succeed him, It is, of course, contiguous to the port.of Cux- 

















1811.) and its Vicinity. 5 
haven, the whole district being of so very limited an extent. He re- 
sides in a very small castle, but it is regularly fortified, and has a 
small garrison, which consists of no more than twenty-five men in 
general, excepting, perhaps, on some extraordinary occasions it may 
be occasionally augmented. The salary and revenue, arising from 
the port dues, and other emoluments, may be calculated to amount 
to about ten thousand marks annually of about fourteen-pence each 
mark. This, consequently, must amount to about five hundred and 
and eighty-three pounds, six shillings, and eight-pence of owr money. 
The pilot captain of the river Elbe alse resides near this 
port. It is his business to superintend the pilots on this river, to keep 
them within the bounds of their duty, to maintain the regula- 
tions of the port, and te see that they take proper care of its na- 
vigation. 

From Cuxhayen to Hamburgh is about fourteen German miles, 
each being about four miles and five furlongs English; at least, such 
is the scale on which the map is laid down. The journey may be 
accomplished either by land or water; if the former, the post wag- 
gon will afford a conveyance, but if the latter, the convenience of a 
packet boat will preclude all dithculty of progress. In’summer, and 
in fine weather, it may be the desire of many to prefer the latter, as 
presenting much pleasure and variety, and may be accomplished for 
nine marks, or about half a guinea. In winter, or in weather which 
is less genial and friendly, the journey by land is to be preferred, © 
which will cost double the expences of the former. 

Our traveiler is now supposed to be on his way by water to the 
town of Gluckstadt. This is about six German miles, or nearly 
twenty-eight miles English, from Cuxhaven, and is on the north 
shore or right bank, (and on the opposite side to Cuxhaven), a little 
on the east side of the mouth of the small river Stor, which descends 
into the Elbe from the north, and perhaps so called from its being a 
limit or boundary between the districts of Wilster and Kremp 
Marches in Holstein, as occurs in many counties in England, the 
Stour being’a characteristic name for many rivers, This town is re- 
gularly fortified, is well built, and possesses considerable means of 
defence. The market place is very spacious, and near it is the 
church, a brick structure; and against the steeple a large iron ancre 
(we suppose it means anchor) is suspended, as a trophy of a victory 
which, the Danes tell us, was gained by them over the Hamburghers 
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6 A Description of the City of Hamburgh, [July 1, 
on the river Elbe, about the middle of the seventeenth century. On 
this occasion the Hamburghers had stationed themselves in the river 
off the town, with a design to bombard it; at which time a violent 
stofm arose, which was so sudden and so furious as to compel them 
to cut their cables, and leave their anchors behind them. This 
gave the Danes an opportunity of taking up one or more of 
them, and this was considered as a sufficient ground for claiming the 
credit of a victory, for which this instrument was placed here as a 
memorial. 

In all well-regulated towns, a public prison is an indispensible 
requisite. Gluckstadt is not without it. Offenders against good 
order in society must be punished. Malefactors are here kept to 
hard labour for life, and compelled to be useful for the comfort 
of others. Some are employed in cleaning the streets. Others 
are stationed to carry water, and repair the roads; but none of 
them are permitted to be seen in public without a suitable 
mark or badge to distinguish their disgrace. An iron is fastened 
to their left leg, and they are attended by a soldier, both to pre- 
ve.it their escape, and to compel them to discharge their duty to the 
public. 

On account of the rivers Krook and Pinnau, the road from 
Gluckstadt to Hamburgh by land is circuitous, though both those 
rivers are passed nearer to their source after passing through Stadt- 
Krempe and Steinberg, and then passing in a south-east direction 
nearly in a straight line for Hamburgh. The whole distance from 
Gluckstadt is about seven German miles, or about thirty-two English 
miles and a half. But to those who prefer going by water, we have 
to observe, that, on a small river on the south or left bank, nearly 
opposite to the influx of the river Krook into the Elbe from the 
north-east, at a short distance from the shore, the town of Stade will 
be seen on your right hand. It was formerly one of the Hanse- 
towns, and the residence of the English factory for twenty-six years, 
from 1586 to 1612. At the latter period it was removed to Ham- 
burgh. This town has been subject to various powers. By the 
treaty of Munster it became subject to Sweden; but the Danes 
possessed themselves of it, after the battle of Pultava, when Charles 
XII. was in captivity at Bender. They afterwards sold it, with the 
whole duchy of Bremen and its dependencies to the elector of 
Hanover, or George J. king of England. It has lately been seized 
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by the French, under whose control this country, with Haimburgh, 
and the navigation of the Elbe, have been for some time. Off this 
place a guardship is placed in the river, to enforce an account of all 
cargoes of vessels going up the river; but the captains commonly 
send a person on shore with a boat, and the ship’s papers to be in- 
spected, and the duty of Stader-zoll is paid in Hamburgh on the ac- 
count of the lading. 

Passing along up the river, about six miles higher, on the north 
shore of the river is Blanknessen, which is a populous village, though 
principally inhabited by fishermen. In the way on the same shore, 
just within the limit of Hershaft Pinneberg, you have the fort of 
Wedel on your left, nearly opposite to the mouth of the river Este, 
which falls into the Elbe from the south below Buxtehude, a fortified 
town. From Blanknessen to Altona is two German miles, or about 
nine miles and a quarter. The interval of space between is diversi- 
fied with the most delightful views and scenery. The bank of the 
river is in this part lofty, and covered with villas, turrets, summer- 
houses, and gardens, which are mostly the property of the citizens of 
Hamburgh. On the opposite bank of the river is a very extensive 
prospect of a flat and very fertile country, which is terminated by 
distant rising hills. 

Having thus brought our readers to the ancient and important city, 
of which we proposed to give some account, we shall now proceed to 
present them with a brief history of its foundation, with its progress 
to the state and condition in which it was recently viewed by an in- 
telligent observer. There can be little doubt of its having been 
established about the close of the eighth century, as the earliest ac- 
counts we have of it are recorded in the time of Charlemagne, in the 
year 808. It was at this time that the Venedi, a people inhabiting 
the southern coast of the Baltic, committed numerous depredations 
about this country and its vicinity; when it was found expedient to 
raise some forts on the Elbe, with the design of putting a stop to 
them, The principal one was named Hammenberg. It was erected 
on the scite of the Dohm cathedral and the Berg. These are nearly 
in the centre of that part of the present city, called the Old Town. 
The command of it was given to Otto, who assumed the title of 
markgref, which we now write margrave; which signifies “ A guar- 
dian of the frontier.” Most commanders at that time adopted this 
title, as characteristic of their office. 














8 A Description of the City of Hamburgh, [July I, 
About three years afterwards it was favoured with a regular eccle- 
siastical estoblishment. With the design of propagating the gospel 


“ more effectually, and convertitfy the infidels in the northern parts of 


Europe, it was deemed expedient, about twenty years after, to erect 
the see into an archbishopric. This was in the time of Louis, the 
son and successor of Charlemagne, who appomted Ascarius to be the 
first archbishop. At this time the whole extent of the city was not 
more than about two hundred yards round where the dohm stands ; 
and, perhaps, it may not be tnworthy of remark in this place, that in 
the commencement of the year 1800, upon new year’s day, a salute 
of three rounds of an hundred cannons was fired on the ramparts, in 
commemoration that the city had ‘then existed a thousand years. 

In the progress of their history we find that the city became sub- 
ject to the duke of Saxony, after the Carlovingian race was extinct. 
From him it passed to the counts of Holstein, who had the sovereignty 
of it, with its appendages. Increasing in population and riches by 
slow and gentle steps, the citizens of Hamburgh made a purchase of 
some districts which adjoined to it, and in 1225 they obtained of 
Albert Orlamond, the right of jurisdiction with their own territories 
for one hundred and fifty marks of silver; in consideration of which 
he relinquished all his claims on them, and renounced ali authority 


_over them. This agreement was also confirmed afterwards by the 


emperor Barbarossa, so that the freedom and independence of the city 
of Hamburgh were, in-appearance, pretty well secured. 

This favourable condition did not continue for any long time. 
The kings of Denmark were jealous of their prosperity, and would 
not suffer them to be at rest. They revived their claims upon it, 
and, at various times, upon a renewal of their demands, taid the city 
under contributions. In or about the year 1241, or about sixteen 
years after the charter or agreement of Aibert Orlamoi, the north 
parts of Europe were very much infested by rude and dering banditti, 
who committed many ravages and devasiations. This occasioned the 
cities of Hamburgh and Lubeck to form an alliance, and to‘enter into 
a league offensive and defensive, with a view to the crushing these 
marauders. A treaty of commercial interests and ‘relations was also 
digested and ratified. To these the Venedian cities of 'Wismar and 
Rostock soon associated; and their example was speedily followed 
by other towns, so that a potent confederacy was quickly formed. 
No iess than eighty-five cities and towns were ‘thus ‘united in one 
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common interest ; and such a league could not fail to be distinguished 
hy some general character, by which the whole might be properly 
designated. It was known by the name of the Hanseatic league, and 
the cities and towns, by which it was formed, were called Hanse- 
towns. It was also deemed expedient to divide them into four 
classes. Of these, Lubeck, Cologne, Brunswick, and Dantzick, were 
the respective heads or principals. Each of these had its factory 
establislied in a foreign country; for there was one at Revel, which 
was afterwards removed to Narva, another at Bergen, another at Lon- 
don, and another at Bruges, which was also removed afterwards to 
Antwerp. 

The consequences of these establishments were such, that this 
league speedily engrossed to itself nearly the whole commerce of 
Europe. It became in a short time, in a high degree, formidable to 
the continental monarchs and states, and acquired such an influence 
over their politics as to be seriously alarming. Its continuance was 
deemed incompatible with the safety of their respective governments ; 
and it was soon resolved by the several powers to compel the cities 
and towns within their respective territories to secede from it. Hence 
the greatest part of them were compelled to submit to the will of - 
their sovereigns, and to forego the advantages which such a league 
secured to them. For a long time before the recent changes on the 
continent by the plundering incursions to which all of them have 
been subject, only five cities retained the privileges and rank of 
this compact ; of which Hamburgh ‘s placed, by our authority, as 
the first in importance, and after it, Lubeck, Bremen, Rostock, and 
Dantzick. 

On the dissolution of the Hanse-towns association or league, 
Hamburgh became exposed again to the Danish invaders, and it 
was rendered essentially necessary to puta stop to these disturbers, 
This pointed out to the citizens, the importance of obtaining a new 
character to the city, and in 1618 they obtained sufficient interest to 
have it declared a free imperial city of the empire ; and in this rank 
it was summoned to the diet in 1641, at which time ali the claims and 
pretéfiSions on the part of Denmark were fully adjusted and re- 
nounced by Frederick V. It thence became highly respectable, from 
being thus rendered independent. It received the protection of the 
empire. It afterwards drew through its port the greater part of the 
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10 A Description of the City of Hamburgh, [July 1, 
trade, in which all the Hanse towns had formerly participated ; and 
this accumulation of trade, from that time, rendered it the first com- 
mercial city in Germany. Its situation is such as must long have 
ensured to it a high degree of prosperity and affluence, had not the 
great scourge of mankiad extended his baleful arm to contaminate 
all the sources of comfort, and to poison the springs of happiness 
and content. It can be of little moment for the citizens to continue 
to support their credit abroad, by the same scrupulous integrity, 
honour, and confidence, for which they have been renowned; for 
all their prospects are blasted, and all their exertions paralyzed by 
ene tyrannous and oppressive arm. ‘The return of happier days, 
however anxiously or ‘ devoutly to be wished,” we are precluded 
from discussing in this place, however pertinent it will be found in 
some other of our pages. 

In proceeding to the constitution and government of this city and 
its appendages, it must be admitted to be a subject for admiration. 
We cannot reflect on its having, through so many ages, maintained 
its freedom and independence amidst the jarring contentions of the 
great powers which surround so inconsiderable a common-wealth, 
without being surprized and astonished. But its security has not so 
much depended on the love of justice, or the moderation of its 
neighbours, as on the mutual interest they all found in its existence 
as an independent state, until, by their extinction.as independent 
powers, the grand disturber of empires has subverted its whole frame, 
and rendered useless its most salutary regulations. 

But the fundamental principle of the government, before the 
late usurpation, was purely democratical. No sovereignty was exer- 
cised personally; no precedency encouraged, or established ; no 
prerogative displayed. In the name ef a citizen every thing centred. 
In a state solely of a commercial character, title and rank are seldom 
found advantageous. The city of Hamburgh, which modelled its 
constitution upon this principle, cautiously avoided the introduction 
of personal distinction. Every citizen felt his own importance; and 
hence very properly considered his own interest as inseparable from 
that of the community. Though the propensity of human natdfe will 
ever bias men, in some degree, to act more from private than from 
public interest, which is a frailty not entirely to be eradicated ; 
nevertheless, 2 government which unites these two principles together, 
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is the most solid and respectable. ‘Such, says our author, is that of 
the free imperial city of Hamburgh.* Such it was, at least, before 
the present predominance of French counsels and French intrigues. 

The author then proceeds to introduce the authority of Montes- 
quieu in favour of his tenets; who observes, that the idea of honour 
has the same effect in a monarchy as patriotism in a republic. Pre- 
ferment and rank in society indeed depend much on the nod of a 
minister, or the favourite of a court in that form of government, 
where it frequently happens that talents, honour, and integrity, are 
less regarded than might be desired. Advancement in the latter is 
wholly dependent on the choice of the people at large, and public 
offices are more generally filled by men of virtue and ability. But it 
should not be forgotten, in bestowing this encomium on a republican 
form of government, that annual elections are very often productive 
of serious inconveniences. Moral virtue may be a desirable quality 
to be possessed by persons in such exalted situations, a quality for 
which it is not easy to find a substitute; but those who are placed in 
public offices should be equally possessed of every requisite know- 
ledge which the faithful discharge of such offices requires, a case in 
which they are very frequently greatly defective. 

It is difficult to ascertain the particular period when this city 
began to enjey a regular form of government. Of its foundation we 
have already taken some notice ; and we have only farther to remark 
that it had a regular senate, with a burgo-master or president, as far 
back as the time of the archbishop Alberti. This was about the year 
1072; but it is probable that it could not long have continued with- 
out a settled government, after its erection into an archbishopric, 
About one hundred and fifty years after, or the year 1225, we are in- 
formed that Count Alberick Orlamande granted to the citizens of 
Hamburgh the liberty or privilege of using the Lubeck law-book ; 
and in little more than forty years after, or about 1270, the burger- 
rescript and an uniform system of administration were established. 





* It may be thought by some, that this kind of government is asserted to be 
preferable to all others; and, perhaps, surrounded as the author. seems to have 
been by arbitrary governments, it might so appear to him, at the instant of his 
writing. But it does not follow, from this declaration, that a mixed monarchy 
does not excel such a kind of government; which may be well adapted for the 
benefit of small states or cities, but certainly not for large and extensive districts. 
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Having remarked thus much of its ancient rise, progress, and ad- 
vancement of an orderly and matured system of police, it may be 
proper to proceed in our description of its present state and con- 
dition. / 

The government at preseut, (by which must always be understood 
its situation before the late violent proceedings of the French, in 
usurping the government of the city and its dependencies) consists of 
a senate and three colleges of burghers. Of each of these we shail 
treat in their order, without either unnecessary embellishment or in- 
tentional deviation from strict matter of fact. 

In speaking to the senate, as it existed before the late usurpation, we 
must observe that it was composed of four burgher-masters, which 
the English commonly, but erroneously as it should seem from its 
compound signification, write burgo-masters, four syndics, and 
twenty-four senators. To secure the very important object of com- 
petency foi the situation, it is provided that three of the burgher- 
masters must be civilians and graduates in an university, and there- 
fore well skilled in the laws of the state; the fourth must be a mer- 
chant, and therefore, it must be presumed, will be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the rules and interests of commerce. Of these four, 
two preside annually; but the policy of the restriction must be 
manifest, in providing that the merchant can never be placed in the 
enviable situation of first burgher-master, or head president. The 
four syndics are all to be civilians ; but both these and the burgher- 
masters lose their rank in the university on their election. They 
may debate and give their opinion upon a question, in the course of 
discussion; but they are not allowed to vote in the senate. The 
syndics are chosen by a majority of votes of the senators. 

In the next place we must take notice of the senators. Of those 
there are twenty-four; and of these eleven are to be civilians and 
graduates, but the rest are to be merchants. Six of these are exempt 
from regular attendance in the senate ; these are the two pretors, the 
governor of Ritzebiittel, and those charged with the administration of 
other districts. The rest are divided into three classes, having six in 
each, and of these classes each has an alternate vacation every third 
week ; so that there are only twelve sitting members at a time, be- 
side the burgher-masters and syndics. If any one absents himself in 
the weeks of his attendance, he is liable to be fined for every day of 
absence, two rix dollars ; and if he is not present by ten o’clock each 
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morning half a dollar. But on days of process no exemption is 
allowed ; and the president burgher-master, on affairs of emergency, 
can at any time convoke the senate by advertisement. There are 
also four clerks, of which one is archivarius, and another prothono- 
tary ; and the office of the last, upon a vacancy, is supplied from one 
of the two inferior clerks. It must also be observed, that two of the 


senators are to be landholders in Billwarder and Oschenwarder, one 
in Ham and Horn, one in Hamburgh, and two in the distant districts 
belonging to the city. 

There are considerable hardships to which the senators are subject, 
of which the great end excessive confinemeut they must submit to is 
none of the least. If he be a civilian also, he will be obliged to re- 
nounce his profession in the law, to which sacrifice, the salary is 
certainly very inadequate. An equipage and establishment of ser- 
vants must also be supported; and he cannot absent himself from 
town without leave, and he must be ready at all times to assemble in 
case of fires or tumult in the city, That the salaries are very inade- 
quate, must be manifest from the following account. The first 
burgher-master has annually no more than six thousand marks, and 
the other three only five thousand each. The oldest syndic has but 
four thousand marks, and the other three five hundred marks less. 
The oldest senator has only three thousand marks, and each of the 
others five hundred marks less. To these add the archivarius, who 
has but two thousand marks, the prothonotary one thousand five 
hundred marks, and the secretary one thousand two hundred marks. 

We now come to mention the qualifications which are necessary to 
render any person eligible for being elected a senator. He must bea 
native of the city of Hamburgh, and well versed in the rights and 
privileges of the state. He cannot be chosen until he is at: least 
thirty years of age. He must also profess the Lutheran religion; and 
he must not be in any respect dependent upon any foreigh prince or 
government, or any way subject to them. Besides which limitations 
there are various others, of which it behoves us in this place to take 
notice. No citizen, however eligible in other respects, can be elect- 


ed a senator, if he has five relations already in the senate within the 
third degree, with a view to the prevention of any family conspiracy 
to subvert the government. Neither can a father, and son, and a 
sister’s husband's brother be senators at the same time. No senator 
can become a burgher-master, who is related to the deceased, or ti. 
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either of the two surviving ones, within the second degree, for the 


same reason. 

In speaking to the mode of election we are to observe the proceed- 
ings on the decease of a burgher-master. A new one is chosen from 
amongst the senators; and they are so tenacious of preserving the 
letter as well as the spirit of their constitution and government, that 
they seldom postpone it longer than the day subsequent to the inter- 
ment. A vacancy in the senate being by this means occasioned, 2 
new senator, to supply the place of him who is advanced, is then 
elected from amongst the citizens. This must be done within eight 
days. In the morning of the day appointed for the election, they 
assemble at nine o’clock. The business of their meeting, and the 
important nature of a prudent choice in filling the vacant office, 
which they are informed by the presiding burgher-master it is now 
their duty to consider seriously, are then stated to them. The names 
of the present senators, each on a separate piece paper, are then 
written down, rolled up or folded by such president, and put in a 
box. In another box the same number of papers are rolled up 
exactly in the same way, to be put into another box, on three of which 
only is written the word Vorschlag, which means that the name cor- 
responding to it, being drawn by the two youngest senators, like 
tickets in a lottery, is one of the persons proposed for the vacant 
place of burgher-master. As soon as the three are drawn, contain- 
ing this word, the nomination of a senator for the vacant office is 
now to be made by the persons whose names correspond to these 
tickets containing such inscription. 

Here seems to be an omission in our author, of the completion of 
the election to the office of burgher-master. It is not improbable, 
that it is performed in a way somewhat similar to what follows, or 
the mode of proceeding to fill up the vacancy of the senator, ad- 
vanced to such new rank ; but on such a subject, where our autho- 
rity leaves us, we are desirious only to state our opinion, without at- 
tempting to assert any thing positively. 

But, before they proceed to make such nomination, a solemn oath 
is to be taken, which is now laid on the table, by these three sena- 
tors, in a standing posture. The purport of this is, to attest and 
declare, that, in the choice he is about to make, he has nothing in 
view but the welfare of the state. He thereby asserts solemnly, that 
he is not influenced by any private motive whatsoever; that he has 
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no bias whatsoever towards the burgher whom he means to propose ; 
and that his sole reason of proposing him is his firm belief that he is 
well qualified to be serviceable to the commonwealth. Then the 
burgher-master desires each of these, according to their seniority, 
which I presume is to be understood of their senatorship, and not of 
their years of age, to name a fit person according to the tenor of 
their oath, and the best of their judgment; and if any one, or even 
all the three persons proposed should be rejected, they proceed to 
name others until three are approved of. But it is not said, whether 
this negative is placed in the burgher-masters, whether including or 
excluding the new one, or whether the senators are joined with them, 
or whether it rests with the senators only to approve or reject, 
though, from what follows, it seems probable that the senate are to 
approve, but whether with the burgher-masters, or independent of 
them, it does not appear: we have already observed, that the syndics 
have no vote, though they may debate and give their opinion upon 
any business, for which, as civilians, similar to our counsellors, their 
propriety must be admitted. 

As soon as three are approved of, and the senate are agreed as to 
the eligibility of the three citizens proposed, to be advanced into their 
rank, their names are also written in billets, as before, which are also 
to be folded up in like manner, and put into one of the boxes. 
Three other billets are likewise folded up, and put into the other 
box; two of which are blank, and on the third is written erwhalet, 
which means choice. The boxes being now shaken about, as was 
done probably on the former drawing, the same two senators again 
draw from their respective boxes, until the inscribed billet is drawn, 
whether first, second, or last, and the name of the person correspond- 
ing to it, is to be the new senator. The senator who proposed the 
person, who is thus ultimately chosen to belong to their body, is 
then again sworn as to his disinterestedness in the proposal; and the 
presiding burgher-master then endorses the election writ with the 
name of the new senator, and the parish and street of his residence. 

The election being thus closed, the ceremonies and formalities of 
his introduction into his office are next to be described. The 
youngest but one of the senators is then sent to appoint a guard at 
his door, and the youngest reads aloud the election writ, through a 
window hole in the door; after which it is forwarded to the new 
senator, who is to proceed to the senate-house, accompanied by two 
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of his nearest relations. We have here to observe, that every person 
who is elected 1 sexator is obliged to accept the situation. This is 
sometimes an unpieasant circumstance, because he is obliged, as a 
civilian, which has been already stated, on being elected a senator, to 
renounce his profession in the law, for which sacrifice two thousand 
five hundred marks of fourteen pence each is a very inadequate re- 
compence, But the dignity has probably been deemed a sufficient 
remuneration for all such sacrifices ; and in this opinion we feel our- 
selves supported by the consideration, that the new senator must 
either accept the station to which he is raised by his fellow-citizens, 
or quit the city, and forfeit all the privileges of a citizen. Neither is 
this the whole of the punishment that is inflicted upon the person 
who shall shew a disposition to forego the dignity, to which he has 
been constitutionally elected by the senate; for, if he adopts the 
alternative of leaving the city, he will also be compelled to leave a 
tenth part of his property behind him, as a fine for his contempt. 
Nothing can more plainly shew the high sense which is entertained 
of the importance and dignity of a senator, than such strong limita- 
tions and restrictions; designed, no doubt, to prevent interference 
with the functions of their high office, and to permit the appropria- 
tion of their whole time, talents, and labour to the good of the com- 
munity. 

When the new senator is to be introduced, he is received at the 
door by the youngest senator, who compliments him upon his elec- 
tion, and conducts him to the chancery, where he is to deposit what- 
soever he may have in his pocket, whether money, keys, knives, &c. 
He is then introduced to the senate sitting en costume, or in their 
habits of office; where he is to kneel down, in order to his taking the 
election oath. The rescript, or act of union of the senate and 
burgher-shaft, which passed in the year 1710, is then read to him; 
after which he is to subscribe his name and affix his seal. After this, 
the burgher-master appoints the youngest senator to accompany the 
new member to church on the following ‘Sunday, and also to the 
senate-house on the first day of their sitting in the week next ensuing. 
He now comes dressed in the ancient habit, which is a black velvet 
cloak without sleeves, but fringed round the arm-holes, and having a 
broad plaited ruff round his neck. The president burgher-master 
then shews him his seat; and in a few days he assumes the full 
costume of a senator. ‘This is different from the ancient habit, by 
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having sleeves in the cloak ; he has also a high-crowned round hat, 
which is covered also with black velvet, edged round with fringe. 

The senate possesses all the power of an exécutivegovernment, It 
nominates agents and consuls to foreign courts; it receives foreign 
ministers ; it grants letters-patent, issues mandates, makes contracts, 
&c. and it has power of mitigation, or of changing the punishment of 
criminals and offenders against the state or community. Its regular 
days of sitting are, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

But these are not the only persons who have authority in the state. 
They have also three colleges of burghers, which are formed out of” 
the officers of each parish ; and the several duties of every parish are 
under the management or administration of three oberalten, nine 
deacons, twenty-four subdeacons, and six adjuncts. But neither the 
deacons or subdeacons have any thing in their offices relative to 
ecclesiastical honours, titles, or preferments, being merely servants 
belonging to each parish, and perhaps not very dissimilar to the 
officers amongst the classes of dissenters called independents in the 
United Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland. 

These colleges, as our author observes, were first established in 
1528. They are formed of the several parochial officers whom we 
have just mentioned, The college of oberalten is formed of fifteen 
members, or three from each parish. The next college is that of 
sechzigers, consists of sixty members, which not only includes the 
whole of the former college, but comprehends the nine deacons of 
each parish, The third college, called the hundred and eighty, adds 
to that of the sechzigers, the twenty-four subdeacons of each parish. 
In the account of the first, or the oberalten, we have to observe, 
that they are ancient and respectable men, and of very considerable 
weight in the state. Its members attend the senate in black cloaks, 
as a distinguishing habit. They can debate upon any proposition, 
and have the power of impeaching such of the senators which they 
shall find or conceive reason for. suspecting as the cause of infring- 
ing the constitution and laws. The oberalten must give their assent 
to the necessity of assembling the burgher-schaft, or general body 
of the citizens; and any vacancy which may happen in this body is 
to be supplied from among the oldest of the next inferior college, or 
that of the sechzigers. This second college, which is appointed to 
watch over the inferior departments of the state, supply any defi- 
ciency or yacancy which may he gccasigned in that of the oberalten, 
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by the determination of the surviving members of the latter. How 
the deacons, which are included in the second college, or the sub- 
deacons, which are comprehended in the third college, or the six 
adjuncts, which belong to each parish, are elected, does in no re- 
spect appear; but we may suppose it to be effected in a manner 
somewhat similar to the election of our parish officers, though we 
are not acquainted whether they ate to be considered as permanent 
or annual officers, though we think the former to be the most pro- 
bable. 

There is also another college, called Cammerey, which consists of 
ten members only, of which two are deputed from each parish. 
This college is elected for six years. Its duty is to audit the public 
accounts, and prepare them to be laid before the senate. Besides 
these, there is also a college of Sales and Services. This is com- 
posed of four senators, five oberalten, two cammerey burghers, to 
which are added two citizens from each parish. 

We next proceed to the assembly of the burgher-schaft, or gene- 
yal body of the citizens. On any quéstion of raising supplies, or 
making loans, or increasing the salaries of any public officers, or the 
like, the senate, together with the college of oberaiten, are to con- 
sult upon it. Without their approbation of the proposition, no such 
assembly can be called; but if they approve, or even consent to it, 
the burgher-master thereupon convokes the citizens to meet on a 
certain day by public advertisement. When the day appointed is 
come, the hour of nine, by the clock of St. Nicholas’s church, is the 
signal for assembling. The oberalten, the sechzigers, and the hundred 
and eighty all unite in the great hall of the senate-house. They are 
all dressed in black, and appear in black cloaks. The senate and 
burgher-schaft also assemble, in obedience to a proclamation or order 
to that purpose. ‘Fhey are no sooner assembled and ready to pro- 
ceed to business, than the doors of the stadt-house are shut and lock- 
ed, and the keys delivered to the senate. On this particular occa- 
sion also the city gates and baums are shut, to prevent all interrup- 
tion from any influx of strangers at the moment of any important 
deliberations. A strong guard is also placed about the stadt-house, 
to ensure tranquillity during their debates, as well as at every post 
or avenue towards it, until the assembly be dismissed, and their de- 
liberations ended. After the question bas been canvassed and ‘dis- 

eussed, the president of the oberalten takes the number of the 
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burghers present. There must not be fewer than two hundred; and 
when this has been ascertained, the presiding burgher-master states 
the proposition or subject about which they have been convoked, 
and a copy of it is then delivered in writing to the people and officers 
of each parish, which have their respective and appropriated situa- 
tion in the hall. 

When the proposition has been amply discussed, before they pro- 
ceed to a decision, the said presiding burgher-master addresses them 
by the title of Vorachtbare, or esteemed, Wohlvornehme, or renowned, 
or by that of Liebe Mitburgern, or dear brother burghers ; wherein 
he states to them the great importance of the subject then to be de- 
termined, and reminds them of the bearings and consequences which 
are dependent upon it. The several parishes, not individual persons, 
then proceed to deliberate upon it; and a majority of the parishes 
decides the subject. At this time all the avenues about the stadt- 
house are crowded, having an anxious impatience to know the result. 

(To be continued in our next.) 


——$——a 


DESCRIPTION OF LORD PENRYN’S. SLATE 
QUARRY, NEAR BANGOR, NORTH WALES. 


Tuis quarry lies on the side of a lofty mountain, and within half 
a mile of the great post road from Capel Cerig to Bangor, in the 
county of Caernarvon. This quarry may be reckoned one of the 
curiosities of Caernarvonshire, and any traveller taking the tour of 
North Wales should not omit seeing it. The solid masses of slate 
dug from the summit to the base are from eighty to one hun- 
dred feet, and when the sun reflects its beams on its sides it 
gives the finest prismatic colours imaginable. The dividing the 
strata of slate from the main body appears to a stranger beholding 
the workmen a service of danger, particularly when they are employ- 
ed in splitting the rock from the summit. This is effected by a small 
beam fastened to the top with two ropes at each end, on which four, 
five, and six men frequently stand, and with their iron crows and 
sledge hammers flake off the slate from the sides in pieces, from two 
to eight feet in thickness, and six to seven in length. In other 
places the slate rock is divided by blasts from gunpowder. From the 
miners the pieces of slate go to the persons who shape them, which is 
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20 On Lord Penryn’s Slate Quarry. [July 1, 
done near the spot, and when finished they are put into small wag- 
gons that hold near half a ton each, and from this are conveyed along 
an iron railway, which runs on a gentle declivity of two miles and a 
half to Port Penryn, and from thence shipped to different parts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The slate produced from this quarry is of a remarkable fine quality, 
a close texture, very light, and a bright sea-green colour in general ; 
but some parts of the strata are a purple blue. They form them of 
different sizes, for the different purposes they may be required ; such 
as grave-stones, chimney-pieces, and covering for houses. The first 
are prepared with a high polish about six inches thick, and fit for 
the sculptor’s hand, without any further trouble than his engraving ; 
these are generally sold by the ton weight. Others that are only 
half-finished, to be used for stairs, horse-blocks, &c. are left in that 
state to be formed according to the purposes wanted, and are also 
sold by the ton: the first are sold at about sixty shillings, and called 
imperial ; the latter at thirty-five shillings per ton. For the roofs of 
houses three sorts are made, and go under the following descriptions: 
duchesses, countesses, and ladies; the first measure twenty-four 
inches by twelve, and sell for about six pounds per thousand. The 
next twenty inches by ten, and sell for about four pounds per thou- 
sand ; and ladies sixteen inches by eight, sell for about two guineas per 


thousand. 
At the port of Penryn, school slates are made and framed in a 


’ complete manner for use ; these also form a considerable article for 


exportation to different parts. 

Having described the quarry, it would be doing injustice to the 
distinguished taste of Lady Penryn to pass over in silence her beauti- 
ful cottage, which, by her polite attention, is allowed to be seen by 
every person travelling that part of Wales. It is simply elegant; a 
fine lawn before the house extends to the rapid river Ogwin; and 
immediately opposite the slate quarry, screened by a stvfpendous 
mountain at the back, gives this place a most romantic appearance. 
The walks in the domain are laid out with exquisite taste, amd on the 
summit of a high rock, which bends its craggy brow over the Ogwin, 
the view is prodigiously grand. 

Near the foot of the hill is a great fall of water, over large rocks, 
roots of trees, &c. and would make one of the richest studies possi- 
ble for any artist to take his subject from. Lady P. has fixed ox 
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this rock several seats formed of wood, painted like mushrooms, that 
have a most novel and whimsical appearance. 

About a mile from the cottage is the farm, which also lays claim 
to the visitor’s attention, as being the completest thing of the kind in 
Wales. The poultry-yard, pig-sties, dairies, and all the offices are 
composed entirely of high-polished slate; and water is laid into every 
division in such abundance as makes the poultry and pigs superior 
to those in general to be met with. Two rooms are fitted up in this. 
farm in which the family frequently dine. The cottage is called 
Ogwin Bank, and the stables, stairs, steps, pavement, &c. are all 
made of the finest specimens of slate. 
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PRODUCTION OF OIL FROM CABBAGE SEED. 






TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 






Mr. Epiror, 





Havine observed in the course of your work, that many useful 
inventions have been recorded, and communications made, towards 
benefiting the nation at. large, I, as one of your constant readers, 
wish to return my sincere thanks for many of the communications of 
your different correspondents, which 1 have from time to time not 
only found pleasing but useful ; and, on my part, I beg leave to call 
the attention of your practicalists to a notice I have some time back 
read in a French work, of a superior oil being extracted from 
Cabbage Seed, particularly as the oil, whose properties it is said to 
possess in a very superior degree, is now at an enormous price in this 
country. The following is the extract :— 

“M. F. de Salingre, of Halverstadt, manufactures a refined oil 
from the seed of the cabbage plant (Brassica Campestris), and those 
chemists, who have examined this new production, describe it as 
possessing the following properties : 

** That it equals in point of yellow colour and purity the oil of the 
best productions of Provence. ; 

** That it is inodorous, and has a taste of almonds, which distin- 
guishes it from the oil of rape seed. 

“* That it may be substituted for the best olive oils in sallads, and 
for any other domestic use requiring a superior oil. 
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* And that when used as lamp oil it gives a bright flame without 
smoke ; it is also very economical; a given quantity will be consumed 
much more slowly than the same quantity of rape oil within the same 
time.” 

Perhaps experiments may have been made thereon in England ; if 
so, any communication thereon would oblige, amongst others, 

Your's, &c. 
ETA. 
— 


COMPARISON OF THE DISTILLERIES FROM 
CORN AND SUGAR. 
ConstDERABLE difference of opinion having prevailed respect- 
ing the propriety of the plan proposed for regulating the duties, so 
as to equalize the cost of spirits distilled from sugar and corn, the 
following statement has been enclosed us by an advocate for the 
landed interest, which an impartiality for all parties, induces us to 
lay before our readers, that it may be open to correction, if not 

accurate. - 
Comparative State between Distillation from Barley and Sugar. 


1. PRODUCE IN SPIRITS. 





BARLEY. SUGAR. 
gs. spirits, gs. spirits. 

One quarter of bar- One ewt. of sugar will 
ley will produce 18 producee - - - W 

Fourteen quarters of Twenty-one cwt. of 
barley will conse- sugar will conse- 
quently produce 252 quently produce a 

ton, or - - - - 252 
2. ORIGINAL VALUE. 

Price of a quarter of barley, .| One cwt. of sugar, exclusive of 
calculated by the Treasury 27s. duty, calculated by’ the 
at - - - - £118 0 Treasury at - £ 2 3 9 

Fourteen quarters of 
grain, five malted, 
and nine quarters Twenty-one cwt. of 
of raw grain, at sugar, at 43s. 9d. 


38s. per quarter 26 12 0 perewt. - - - 4518 9 
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The quantity of sugar, therefore, necessary 'o make a ton of spirits, 
costs 191. 6s. 9d. more than when barley is used, and sugar could 
never euter into competition ith barley, in ordinary seasons, except 
by the pressure of unequal taxati-n. 

3. DUTIES. 


Malt duty on five quarters of | Custom-house duty on 21 ewt. of 





malted corn, at Ll. I4s. 8d. | sugar, at ll. 7s. 
per quarter - £ 813 4 | percwt. - - £28 7 0 
Nine quarters of raw Twelve hundred gal 
gran - - - - 0 0 0 lons of wash, at Is. 
Fourteen quarters of 34d. per gallon - 7710 0 
grain will produce £105 17 6 


a ton, or 252 gallons 
of spirits, from 
1326 gallons of 
wash; proposed 
duty 1s. 9d. per 
gallon of wash, 
consequently, in 
all 116 0 6 on grain 


Additional tax that 
ought to be laid 
on 1200 gallons of 
sugar wash, tomake 
the tax on sugar 
even equal to that 
- 18 16 10 


Taxes on 252 gallons £124 13 10 


of spirits made 
from barley - £124 13 10 
Taxes on 252 gallons 


f ° it f; 
of spirits from N.B. The Treasury caleu- 


lation of 703. Od. per ewt. is 


i 


sugar - - - 10517 0O 





Difference - - £ 18 16 10 made up of 43s. 9d. original 
or 1s. 64d. per gallon on 252 value, and 27s, custom-house 
gallons. dyty. 


There is, consequently, a premium of 1s. 64d. per gallon on spirits 
when distilled from sugar in preference to that from grain, which, on 
five millions of gallons distilled in England, and three millions in 
Scotland, would be a loss to the revenue of 616,6661. 3s. per annum. 
A shilling additional to the customs per cwt. which may be levied, 
would reduce the premium to Is. 54d. and the total Joss of the re- 
venue to 588,3821, 4s. 4d, per annum, 
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Statements of facts like the above, and others that have appeared 
in our Miscellany, will, it is hoped, expose all such assertions as are 
-not founded upon a proper basis, and open the eyes of those inte- 
rested in the present measure—rouse the landed interest to exertion, 
and increase their opposition in endeavouring to prevent their being 
excluded, perhaps for ever, from a matket where 800,000 quarters of 
barley have been yearly consumed. The public, and members of 
parliament in particular, ought to be aware of the sacrifice of revenue 
that is to be made. If the duties on corn and sugar spirits be so 
increased, that manufacturing sugar ensue, illicit distillation, already 
prevailing to an alarming extent, will increase, which must prove an 
additional loss to the revenue, the exact amount of which, and the 
other deficit already stated, must be levied, from the community at 
large, by some other mode of taxation, whilst upon every gallon of 
spirits distilled from sugar, by this plan of equalization, government 
give up 1s. 6d. which goes directly into the West India planters 
pocket, and at the same time over and above this immense bounty, 
excludes the home produce of Great Britain from the market for 
which it has been raised. 

Any person at all conversant in this question will never blend im- 
portation and distillation together; we import wheat in bad years, 
but we distil barley and oats, of which there is seldom any importa- 
tion. The surplus quantity of grain consumed in the distilleries in 
years of plenty, and which, but for that consumption, would not 
have been raised, in years of scarcity is reversed for human food. 
We are told that this measure is only an experiment for one year ; the 
prohibition in 1808 was ouly introduced as a temporary measure, but 
from one step to another, the West-India interest has acquired an 
ascendency which continues still to increase, and which, if not 
strenuously resisted by the landed interest, in all probability will 
progressively advance, to the complete exclusion of grain in distil- 


Jation. 
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TURNER’S ACCOUNT OF THE LADRONES, OR 
CHINESE PIRATES. 
"THE total number of vessels engaged in piracy on the south coast 
of China, and which are known to Europeans by the name of 
Ladrones, is, as nearly as I can conjecture, between Jive and siz 
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hundred sail. These are of different sizes; the largest may be 
about two hundred tons burthen, the smallest do not exceed 
fifteen; but the greater part are from seventy to one hurtdred and 
fifty tons. Like other Chinese vessels, their draught of water is 
much less than the generality of Europeans of the same burthen, As 
they have not been built on purpose, by the pirates themselves, but 
are vessels which from time to time have fallen into their hands, there 
is nothing in their construction or appearance to distinguish them 
from Chinese trading vessels. . 

The largest carry twelve guns, from six to twelve pounders, the 
rest carry according to their size; besides long wall pieces, match- 
locks, pikes, with bamboo shafts, from fourteen to eighteen feet long, 
which they use by throwing them, like javelins, at a distance; also 
shorter ones, with shafts of solid wood, the iron part being similar to 
the blade of a dirk, slightly curved, and made sharp on one edge or 
both. .These they keep in their hands for fighting at close quarters, 
for which they also use short swords, hardly exceeding eighteen 
inches in length. Like the guns in the Chinese forts and vessels, 
those of the Ladrones are mounted on carriages without trucks, 
having veither breechings nor tackle, and being all run out right a- 
beam, never pointed fore and aft, they are obliged, in making an 
attack, to wear the vessel, in order to bring the guns to bear on the 
object. A man stands with a match ready to fire, as soon as he has 
a good aim. The guns are previously elevated or depressed accord 
ing to. the distance. Having in this way fired theig broadsides, they 
haul off to reload. The number of men in each vessel is generally 
considerable for its size. The larger have upwards of one hundred 
men, - Few even of the smallest have less than thirty. If we average 
the whole’at fifty men, and reckon the number of vessels at five hun- 
dred, neither of which suppositions I think exceeds the truth, the 
total number of these pirates will amount to twenty-five thousand 
men. Independent of the force above-mentioned, several of the 
vessels have belonging to them a row boat, mounting from six to ten 
wall pieces, and swivels, also well armed with boarding pikes and 
swords, according to their size, carrying from eighteen to thirty men, 
These are rigged with one or two masts, and pull from fourteen to 
twenty oars. ‘hey are more particularly employed in going close 
along shore at night, to plunder and desolate villages and farms that 
do not pay them tribute, and to carry off such of the inhabitants as 
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fall into their hands. They chiefly infest the mouths of the river 
Macao, and such places as have small trading boats. They in ge- 
neral leave the large vessel an hour or two before sunset, and return 
about noon the following day ; though they are sometimes absent two 
or three days. ‘They lie at anchor during the day, so as not to be 
seen by those on whom they intend making their depredations. At 
dark, they issue forth, and plunder whatever falls in their way. 
Sometimes, when successful, they go on the sides or tops of the hills, 
and on perceiving any boat or vessel’which they think they can 
master, they immediately give chace to it. The Ladrones are abun- 
dantly supplied with shot from Macao and Whampoa, stolen, I sup- 
pose, by the Chinese, from the forts and shipping, at those places, 
and brought by them for sale. 

I have seen so many eighteen-pound shot brought, that they were 
refused ; and these, | had every reason to believe, came from Wham- 
poa. When at close quarters they frequently use nails, fragments of 
iron pots, &c. which supply the place of grape and canister. Of 
powuer of Chinese manufacture they readily procure what they want 
from different places. 

Their numbers are kept up, and even considerably augmented, 
partly by such of their captives as are unable to ransom themselves ; 
and partly by Chinese, who come daily from different parts of the 
coast to join them. It will hardly be .credited how great the number 
is of this fatter deseription. I have frequently seen five or ten come 
at one time; and en one occzsion, upwards of thirty. Some of these 
were doubtless vagabouds, instigated by poverty and idleness, to 
embrace this criminal wode of life; but, many were men of decent 
appearance; some of whom brought money with them. The only 
reason I ever heard them assign fur their conduct was, that the man- 
darines of their district were unjust, and that they came away to 
avoid their oppression. These people who go voluntarily to join the 
Ladrones, are at liberty to leavethem, I believe, whenever they choose; 
as was the case with several of them, after being with the Ladrones 
amonth or two. At one time, they used to come and go in such 
quick succession that the chief I was with, refused to allow them to 
join him, untess they agreed to stop eight or nine months ; when 
they should be at liberty to go, or stay; but great numbers remain 
for years, and it is on them that the command of the vessels de- 
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DISCIPLINE AND DIVISIONS. 


The whole body of Ladrone vessels that I have seen, are under 
the command of five chiefs, who are independent of each other. The 
vessels under each chief are distinguished by a particular flag, at the 
foremast head. The division by which I was eaptured, had a red 
triangular flag, with a white scolloped border. A second division 
has a black triangular flag, with a white scolloped border, A _ third 
has a red square flag, without any border. A fourth is distinguished 
by a red triangular flag, with a plain yellow border; and a fifth, by 
a square flag, blue, white, and red, horizontally. The two first divi- 
sions generally cruize among the islands on the coast, from Typo 
eastward, the three others keep more to the westward, though at 
times they even go to the eastward of Macao. The divisions bearing 
the red flag with a white border are at present much superior in force 
to any of the others. 

Each vessel has a captain, who directs in a general way all the 
operations on board, and whose authority is sufficiently respected 
by the crew. The management of the sails and steerage of the 
vessels are entrusted to two or more expericnced hands, whose orders 
on these points are executed by the others. Under these are three 
or four more, similar to our boatswains’ mates, to keep the people on 
deck, and at their duty. During the time of action or chase, the 
captain takes a more active part, and directs all the movements. In 
every vessel, there is a certain proportion of men of approved courage 
and fidelity, who have voluntarily joined the Ladrones, These fire 
the guns, and are most forward in all hazardous euterprizes. Should 
the captain fall, one of these generally takes the command. I never 
saw any of the crew flogged, or beaten, in a Ladrone, though I have 
seen them put in iroris. The captain is generally better dressed than 
the common Ladrones. He also fares somewhat better; and the 
officers and assistants, mentioned above, are, some of them, partakers 
of his meals. 

_Each division is formed into several squadrons, commanded by 
an inferior chief, by whom the captains of the different vessels are 
generally appointed, and from whom they receive their orders. He 
is himself responsible for his conduct to the chief of his division, 
Sometimes the whole of the squadron cruizes in a body: sqmetimes 
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two or three squadrons join their forces; and frequently only a few 
vessels sail in company, according to the force they expect to meet. 


NATURE OF THEIR DEPREDATIONS, AND TREATMENT OF 
PRISONERS, 


All vessels that frequent the coast of China are liable to be at- 
tacked by them, except such as by paying a tribute to one of the 
Ladrone chiefs, have obtained passes, which passes are respected, I 
believe, by all the other divisions. Numbers not only of fishing 
boats, but of the country merchant vessels, avail themselves of this 
protection. The farms and villages upon the coast, which have no 
forts in their neighbourhood, are equally subject to the depredations 
of the Ladrones ; and their inhabitants are, for the most part, glad. 
to compromise for their safety by paying a tribute. This tribute is 
collected from the villages every six months; from the boats annu- 
ally; and the sums obtained in this way must be very considerable. 
As a proof how far these passes are respected, I shall mention one 
instance. The commander of a squadron having plundered and de- 
tained a fishing boat, that had a pass, on the matter being repre- 
sented to the chief of the division, the commander was obliged, not 
only to give up the boat to its owner, but to pay him five hundred 
dollars, for the detention and losses he had suffered. 

Ifa vessel they capture happens to have made any resistance, they 
in general murder some of the crew, and cruelly treat the rest. If 
she has not resisted, but they suspect the crew of having destroyed or 
secreted any thing, though none are murdered, they are very severely 





punished. 
| In other cases they are satisfied with the plunder and detention of 
i vessel and crew. The punishment above alluded to is inflicted in the 





4 following cruel manner: The unhappy subject being first stripped 

| of all but his trowsers, has his hands tied together behind his back, a 

H | rope, passing from the mast head, is then made fast to his joined hands, 

| by which he is hoisted from ‘the deck, and while thus suspended, 

| repeated stripes are inflicted on every part of his body, with a rod 

formed of two or three rattans twisted together. Blood frequently 

follows the stripes, and in some cases the miserable sufferer is left 

suspended by his hands for upwards of an hour. When any of the 

mandarine boats unfortunately fall into their hands, the — be- 
longing to them are most cruelly butchered. 
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All the prisoners they take, who are possessed of any funds, are 
expected to ransom themselves. The ransom demanded is generally 
as much as they suppose the person can raise, either from his own 
fortune, or by the assistance of his friends. I know of no instance 
where, on the ransom agreed upon being brought, the person was 
not given up. Should those who are supposed capable of paying for 
their release refuse to do so, they infallibly expose themselves to the 
cruel treatment above-mentioned. 

Those who are unable to ransom themselves are detained, and 
obliged to assist in working the vessel, and other duties. They are 
never allowed to go on shore, even for water, without some of the 
volunteer Ladrones accompanying them, armed; notwithstanding 
which precaution, they at times escape; but, if retaken, are most 
severely treated, or perhaps put to death. 1 have understood, that 
at the end of four or five years they obtain their release, if they wish 
it, but the habits they have acquired, or their dread of being re- 
cognised as Ladrones, prevent the greater part from returning to their 
former occupations. , 

With respect to the women who full into their hands, the hand- 
somest are reserved by them for wives and concubines: the chiefs 
and captains having frequently three or more; the other men seldom 
more than one; and having once made choice of a wife, they are 
obliged to be constant to her. No promiscuous intercourse is 
allowed among them; but the greater part of the crew are satisfied 
without women ; a few are ransomed, and the most homely ‘turned 
on shore. 

Children taken are generally detained, and brought up as  ser- 
vants, &c. 

DIVISION OF PLUNDER, &c. 

When a vessel is taken, and the owners do not ransom her, which 
is sometimes the case, both vessel and cargo are destroyed, if not 
wanted by the captors ; but, in general, the best vessels are kept, and 
armed as Ladrones. | 
_ The cargo, when of use to them, is distributed among the ships of 
the squadron; and it is in this way they are ‘partly supplied’ with 
necessaries. Whatever money is found in their prizes is brought to: 
the commander of the squadron, as also the sums received for the 
ransom of prisoners and goods. Of this, a trifle is given to the im- 
mediate captors; part is reserved to purchase provisions, and other 
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supplies, according as they are wanted for the use of the squadron, 
and a certain proportion, though I know not what, is paid to the chief 
of the division. 

From this source, and the tributes formerly mentioned, there is ge- 
nerally a large quantity of specie on board the vessels of the chiefs. 
I have been told from fifty to one hundred thousand dollars. Out 
of this they supply such squadrons as may have been unsuccessful in 
their cruizes. The Ladrones find not the least dificulty in procur- 
ing supplies of provisions, and all other necessaries, om every part of 
the coast, for which they pay honourably. The fishermen are gene- 
rally the bearers of these supplies. | 

If the Ladrones are not endowed with that desperate valour which 
is the characterstic of many other pirates, yet, I conceive, they are 
by no means devoid of courage; I have repeatedly seen them»stand 
very well during ar aitack. I was told by an American, and some 
Portuguese, who ».d seen more of them than I had, that they are apt 
to flinch, when wounded. I have heard themselves declare, that 
they were not afraid of an attack, either from the Chinese govern- 
ment, or any other, and tht nothing would give them greater plea- 
sure than to meet the mandarine junks at a distance from Macao, on 
nearly equal terms. As an instance how weil they will defend 
themselves, if hard pushed, I may mention, that a Ledrone junk fell 
in with four mandarine junks, all larger than herself, which after an 
engagement of some time, she beat off; having one man killed, and 
two wounded. : 

I have heard them also assert, that some time or other, when there 
were no foreign ships at Whampoa, they would make an attack on 
Canton; and should the Portuguese cruisers oppose thew design, 
that they would burn them; whether this was bravado or not, I do 
not pretend to say; but it is certain, they go among all the islands, 
singly, and in smail bodies, without fear of molestation. 

In the foregoing account I am sensible that I may have touched on 
some points with which the gentlemen resident in China are much 
better acquainted than I can possibly be; but I thought it better to 
run the risk of stating some facts, which might be already known, 
thar withholding any which are not. 
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ON MOUNT BAY HARBOUR. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COM MERCIAL MAGAZINE, 


S1R, 


On perusing the last number of your Miscellany, I notice the letter 
of “ A Swansea Trader,” respecting a bill said now to be pending in 
Parliament for making a harbour in Mount Bay, Cornwall, to which 
all ships passing will be made to contribute, on the principle of its 
affording them a refuge in case of storm. Although I think this 
principle cannot reasonably be objected to, yet I agree with him, 
that it should not pass unnoticed, and I hope it will not. 

As there are already two harbours in Mount Bay, I presume 
your correspondent may be mistaken, and that the present project 
may be te improve one or both of them, instead of making a new 
one; but this is merely conjecture, as I know no more of the matter 
than appears in his letter. 

What particularly attracted my notice was, that he says this may 
be a very material injury to some of the Welsh ports; without ex- 
plaining in what way it is likely to affect them. If he will please to 
furnish your readers with an explanation on this point, those who 
feel interested in it may, perhaps, see the matter in a different point 
of view to what they do at present. I think he seems to write in op- 
position to the proposed improvement or addition of a harbour, with- 
out (at least clearly) stating his reasons for it. 

You will oblige me by inserting this. Any information which your 
Correspondent at Swansea may have to impart on the subject will be 
acceptable to 

_A SHIP OWNER. 

8th June, 1811. 


a 


ON THE THEORY AND CAUSES OF VOLCANOS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MON. PATRIN, MEMBER OF THE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE AT PARIS. 
(Continued from p. 410.) 


(TRANSLATED FOR THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE.) 


ON the third question, from whence proceeds the matter which forms 
the enormous mass of their ejections, All those who have given an 
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opinion previous to my Theory of Volcanos, respecting the matter 
which is vomited from the bowels of the earth, had not the least he- 
sitation in declaring, that this matter existed en masse, and that the 
lava was nothing more than the pieces of granite, porphyry, &c. 
which had been put in fusion by some sort of fire which existed, 
from some unknown causes, at stated periods. 

But when we consider the incalculable mass of matter emitted by 
the volcanos, the imagination is astonished at the space it must leave. 
For instance, if we consider the vast quantity of stony matter 
which compose Mount Etna, and to that add also the quantity of 
combustible matter necessary for its fusion, which must he at least 
triple the quantity of the rocks and stones, how can we form any 
idea of the space or abyss which must be left underneath Sicily and 
Italy, and nothing but a miracle seems possible to preserve the adja- 
cent country from being precipitated into this bottomless gulph. 

In the middle of France even, Auvergne has many mountains of 
volcanic matter, several of them being five or six thousand feet high, 
covering an extent of earth for the length of twenty leagues, and in 
many places twelve broad. If there should exist under this immense 
space a hollow proportionate to the mass of mountains, we might ex- 
pect every moment to see them disappear. 

But, no, remain at ease ye inhabitants of Sicily and Auvergne, and 
the rest of the volcanic countries, you will not be swallowed up in 
the bowels of the earth; never has there been a*provitice or a city 
which has suffered such a catastrophe. The ditterent countries have 
been more or less agitated and shook by the trembling of the earth ; 
buildings have been destroyed, but nothing has disappeared; and 
towns and villages have been rebuilt on their former foundations. 
No rocks have been dissolved, neither has any caverns been left by 
the fire of the volcanos, and all the bottomless pits which have been 
described by different writers have proceeded from poetical ima- 
gination. 

Does a tree that every year discharges from the pores of its bark 
great quantities of gummy or resinous matter, or an ulcer proceeding 
from an animal body, leave any hollow or space proportionate to the 
matter discharged? No, most certainly. We know that they are pro- 
duced successively by the citculation of their fluids; atid thefr’ dssimi- 
lation with their organic matter. A similar relation exists with ‘the 
tolcanie eruptions ;-natere, in all its actions, follows one’ uniform 
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plan, and the most perfect analogy remains tliroughout the whole. 
Thus do vegetables produce vegetable matter, animals produce ani» 
mal matter, and the earth emits by its volcanos mineral matter ; 
which are regularly formed by a circulation of the fluids within the 
bowels of the earth. Thus do I flatter myself that a future genera- 
tion will give me credit that I am the first who has maintained this 
grand truth, and of having demonstrated that the volcanic matter, as 
well as the metallic veins of the earth, derive their origin to this 
mineral assimilation, hitherto entirely unknown. 

4. Why are burning volcanos only found near the sea coast 2 

It is a known fact, that there are no volcanos in the interior of a 
country, and although some faint remains have been discovered at 
some distance from the sea, yet they have been extinct for time im- 
memorial, 

However striking this circumstence may appear, it is not long 
since this doctrine has been acknowledged; for the Abbé Richard, 
however well read in natural philosophy, and the author of several 
works published in 1770, his History of the Air and Meteors, says 
therein, that every day produces new volcanos; that one had lately 
appeared in Hungary, and others were forming in Bohemia. 

But what are often taken for volcanos are often nothing more than 
simple exhalations of hydrogen gas, similar to those near Grenoble, 
called the burning fountain, and which some marvellous writers have 
received amongst the seven wonders of Dauphiny. But those kind 
of phenomena never produce any thing like the effects of a volcano, 
Even Buffon never makes mention of this singular circumstance, that 
burning volcanos are never found but in the neighbourhood of the 
sea. I believe it is M. Deluc, sen. who first made this important re- 
mark, in his ietter on the history of the earth; since which the cause 
thereof has often been attempted to be explained, but nothing appears 
to have been given satisfactory on this extraordinary subject. - 

They have contented themselves with observing, that the waters of 
the sea, penetrating into the heart of the volcano, excite an inflam- 
mation and fermentation of the pyritical matter. But why would 
nt the land-springs produce the same effect, or why should the sea- 
water only have this particular property? 

Neither will this explain the singular cause of the intermission of 
the eruptions. At last I have discovered what has been the cause of 
this singular predilection for the volcanos always subsisting in the 
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neighbourhood of the sea coast, and, according to my new theory, it 
is from the sea that the volcanos derive their nourishment or fuel, and 
that it is only in the neighbourhood of the sea that they can exist; 
and ifthe sea should retire from the neighbourhood of a burning 
volcano, it would be extinguished without the possibility of its break- 
ing out afresh. 

5. What can be the depth of the focus of the volcanos? 

As we have hitherto been led to suppose that nature, in all its 
grand operations, has followed ‘similar processes to the works of 
man, hence our first naturalists concluded, when they saw the erup- 
tions of a volcano, that it was formed similar to the method they had 
in their laboratory of making a chemical operation, which was per- 
formed by the aid of a furnace, and as such they did not hesitate to 
promulgate that each volcanic mountain had an immense furnace, in 
which was melted (no matter how) all the rocks and other matter 
which formed the shell of the earth. A part of this matter being 
sublimated and inflamed, was lost in the air for want of a recipient to 
retain them, whilst the grosser particles, boiled up similar to milk 
and spreading over the mouth of the volcano, formed the torrents of 
burning lava. This opinion, which appeared very simple, was most 
generally adopted without examining the probability thereof, from 
the many difficulties that arose, owing to the then unenlightened state 
of chemistry; and the only part of the question which seemed to at- 
tract their notice was, if the furnace of this grand alembic was situ- 
ated near the surface of the earth, or at any considerable depth. 
But as these suppositions presented also difliculties, the question re- 
mained undecided, and every one contented themselves in allowing, 
that the volcanic phenomenon was very mysterious. 

If the centre or focus of the volcano was near the surface of the 
earth, this immense furnace would gain in breadth what it lost in 
depth, and would every day extend itself over the face of the earth, 
which could not resist against it, instead of carrying such immense 
columns of lava and fire into the clouds. Again, how is it that the 
arch or vault of the furnace is never in fusion or breaks in, with all 
its violent efforts? If, ow the contrary, we maintained that the cen- 
tre of the volcano was ata very great depth, how can the volcanic 
fire derive a supply of fuel or combustible matter from granite, which 
contains nothing of a combustible quality: but in supposing this 
rocky or stony matter even to be put in fusion, how and by what 
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means can this melted matter be ejected from the bowels of the earth, 
nearly a lezgue in height beyond the surface of the earth. 

According to my new theory, I maintain, that this pretended fur- 
nace does not exist, and thus all the difficulties which start are 
combatted. 

6. Why are beds of coals always found in the neighbourhood of 
volcanos? 

Those who pretend that volcanos are produced from the inflamma- 
tion of coal, always allege as a proof towards their system, that beds 
of coal are always found in the neighbourhood of those volcanos 
which are now extinct. But from this circumstance we ought rather 
to infer a different conclusion ; for if the voleanic fire proceeded from 
the matter of coal, whence proceeds it that the fires are extinct, 
when there remain such quantities of combustible matter for their 
supply. It appears very evident to me, that taking the effect for the 
cause is a gross error, and we ought rather to conclude, that instead 
of the volcanic fire proceeding from the body of coal, that the beds 
of coal are the production of the volcanos. To some this may ap- 
pear a paradox, but it is very easy to prove that it is atruth. Every 
one knows, that an enormous column of thick and black smoke arises 
in the air from the volcanic eruptions, mixt with a prodigious quan- 
tity of cinders, which spreads itself upon the earth for several leagues 
round, and which the wind often carries to the distance of thirty or 
forty leagues. This black and seoty smoke is produced by the com- 
bustion of bituminous matter, formed by the combination of hydro- 
gen, carbon, and oxyde. Cinders are also formed by the combina- 
tion of gazous fluid which produces the lava, the only difference is 
the latter are more-condensed, and being in the centre of the column 
which is emitted from the mouth of the voleano, are immediately con- 
verted into earthy matter, which the caloric reduces to its soft and 
clammy state. Those particles which are farthest from the centre of 
the volcanic column, being less dense than the rest, is only formed 
into small particles which are kept separate without adhesion, com- 
posing the cinders of the volcanos. I know some writers have main- 
tained this matter as pulverized lava, so formed in the bowels of 
the earth ; but it is very difficult to conceive how a matter thus in 
fusion should be reduced into impalpable dust. 

Before these volcanos have shewn themselves above ground, and 
were submarine, they experienced the same emanations of bituminous 
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and earthy matter, although they did not break forth through the 
earth, yet the result was different ; at present the bituminous matter 
is inflamed by the atmosphere, and is dissipated by smoke in the air, 
whilst the particles of earthy matter are calcined, and fall in the form 
of cinders. On the contrary, when submarine, or under the water of 
the sea, the same matters being neither burnt or separated, the one 
from the other, they form an homogeneal paste diluted in the water, 
and at length is deposited in regular stratas or beds of coal. 

In the Cordillieras of Peru, beds of coal have been found thirteen 
thousand feet below the level of the sea. How is it possible to sup- 
pose, that these beds of coal could be the production of vegetable 
substances, since the earth was then covered with the ocean. To what 
then can we attribute this formation of coal, if it was not from the 


* volcanos which then existed, and are still found in various parts of 





those mountains, 

But there are many other facts which evidently prove that beds of 
coal owe their origin to volcanic eruptions *, these stratas of coal are 
never found singly, but always the one above the other, and sepa- 
rated by earthy substances at length converted into stone. These 
alternate stratas of bituminous matter and stone are sometimes very 
numerous; the mountains of St. Gilles, in Liege, contain upwards of 
sixty alternate layers of coal and stone, the whole forming a body 
more than four thousand feet thick. 

It may, perhaps, be made a matter of question, that the number 
of stratas of coal should considerably vary, although in the neigh- 
bourhood of each other; but however near they may be to each other, 
they are entirely independent, as it is well known that Mount Ve. 
suvius and Mount #tna, although a very short distance the one from 
the other, have not the least connexion, for the one is often con- 
vulsed, whilst the other is perfectly quiet: and I am clearly of opi- 
anion, that nature cannot furnish an explanation of the formation of 
beds of coal, if it is not from the eruption of submarine volcanos. 

(To be continued.) 





* According to this Theory of M. Patrin, whence does it proceed that Great 
Britain, which abounds in coal, perhaps, more than any other country in the 
known world, and surrounded by the sea, should never have produced any volea- 
nic eruptions, to support his theory ?——Enit, 
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LAW RESPECTING THE SLAVE TRADE. 


SEVERAL of our Correspondents have made communications on 
the Slave Trade *, some of which we have not inserted, from a same- 
ness of the subject; however we are decidedly the advocates for a 
general abolition of such inhuman traffic, we have to congratulate 
them, and the world at large, on the signal example of justice which 
has lately been given by the British Parliament in the enacted law on 
that subject. Finding that forfeitures and pecuniary mulcts were in- 
adequate to deter unprincipled individuals from embarking in this 
trade, parliament has at length placed it where it ought long since to 
have been placed, in the list of felonies, and has attached to it a 
more appropriate punishment. The convicted slave trader is sub- 
jected by this law either to transportation for fourteen years, or to 
imprisonment and hard labour in the hulks, or elsewhere, for five 
years: and in this punishment all those are made to participate, who 
being the natural born subjects of his Majesty, wherever they may 
reside, or residing in any part of his Majesty’s dominions, whatever 
may have been their native country, either directly or indirectly carry 
on, or assist in carrying on, this detestable traffic. An exemption is 
made in favour of West India proprietors, who still may transfer 
slaves from one hand to another within the islands, provided such 
slaves have not been imported contrary to law, that is to say, pro- 
vided they have not been imported subsequently to the Ist of January 
1808: for if they have, they are, by law, entitled to their freedom. 
Another exception is ‘made in favour of common seamen, or servants 
who assist in this trade: if such persons shall, within three months 
after their arrival at any port in his Majesty’s:dominions, inform 
against the principals in the crime to which they have been parties, 
so that such principals may be prosecuted to conviction, then they 
will be delivered from the penal consequences to which they would 
be otherwise exposed. All persons insuring, or causing to be insured, 
any property embarked in the Slave Trade, are punishable with two 
years’ imprisonment: and it is to be observed, that the pecuniary pe- 
nalties and forfeitures te which not only underwriters and brokers, 
but all persons engaging in the Slave Trade, are liable, by the former 





* Vide Vol. VI. p. 380 and 491. 
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abolition acts remaining in full force. We again congratulate the 
country on this wise and righteous enactment. The ruffians who are 
still carrying misery and desolation among the unoffending natives of. 
Africa, will no longer be at liberty to weigh the profits of their mur- 
derous tratiic against the risk of fines or forfeitures. They will now 
rank with the housebreaker and the highwayman, not only in the pub- 
lic estimation, but in the eye of the law. And on this they may 
rely, that the most unceasing vigilance will be exercised to insure the 
due execution of this statute, and to bring dowa on those who shall 
dare to contemn its provisions the punishment it inflicts, with its at- 
tendant infamy. 


Sn ene 


ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF COMMERCE AS A 
NATIONAL CONCERN. 


FOR THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
SiR, 
HAvINnG read in some of your numbers a very interesting Essay 
on Commerce, I send for your insertion, if proper, an abstract from 
a scarce pamphlet published many years since, by J. Massie, the 
sound argument of which I need not point out. 

Mr. M. in his time, complains of the want of a general diffusion 
of trade and commerce by theory, there being no work then extant 
that treated of British manufactures and trade, or any essays on the 
elements of commerce, much more the method of promoting the 
knowledge of commerce as a national concern; had Mr. M. been 
living in these days his observations would, in a great measure, have 
been superseded by the establishment of your valuable work for the 
very purpose he mentions. In the introduction of tis arguments he 
asks, how it comes to pass that commercial knowledge has been so 
much neglected by the ingenious men of the nation; and which he 
can only account for by two very prevailing opinions in regard to 
commerce; it being generally thought that trade as a national con- 
cern, cannot be understood witheut first practising some branch of 
trade as a profession, which has induced men of learning to think 
that such knowledge is ibliberal. 

Yet neither of these opinions are just, for it is not necessary to 
learn trade as a profession in order to understand it nationally, nor is 
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the knowledge of trade as a national concern less liberal than other 
branches of policy; and since a general belief of the contrary seems 
to have hitherto prevented commercial knewledge from being pro- 
moted and established in a manner suitable to the importance it is of 
to the British nation, there is a necessity for shewing that those opi- 
nians are ill-founded. 

If it be requisite to learn trade as a profession in order to under- 
stand it as a national concern, those merchants or other trading peo- 
ple who have written upon the different branches of our commerce, 
should agree in their sentiments about the proper means of regulating 
trade to the best advantage; but the merchants and other trading 
people of this kingdom have been so far from thinking alike in such 
matters, that most of the commercial regulations which have from 
time to time been made by the legislature, were prayed for by some 
merchants or traders, and petitioned against by others.* 

Almost every session of parliament produceth instances of such 
opposition between merchants or other persons concerned in trade; 
and since the one or the other of such contending parties certainly 
must be in the wrong, it may with reason be said that the erring 
party do not understand trade as a national concern; but this matter 
is more plainly made appear by that superiority which one or a few 
persons in each branch of trade are allowed, by other persons of the 
same profession, to have in judging of what is proper to be repre- 
sented or done, when a branch of trade is under national considera- 
tion; for that superiority consists in judgment and not of practice, 
though longer practice happens sometimes to accompany it. 

So that nothing more can in general and with certainty be deduced 
from such opposition between trading people, than that numbers of 
them do not understand trade as a national concern, though they 
know very well how to gain wealth by their skill in those particular 
branches which they follow; and, on the other hand, it is certain, 
that many persons who did not at all understand trade as a profession, 
were very well acquainted with the nature of it as a national concern, 
of which number were Sir William Temple, Sir William Petty, Mr. 
Locke, Dr. Davenant, &c. - 

Here then is a double proof, that the knowledge of trade as a pro- 
fession and as a national concern, are two distinct and independent 
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branches of knowledge; for great numbers of persons acquire the 
former without the latter, and other persons have acquired the latter 
without the former: so that though there undoubtedly are many 
British merchants who very well understand the nature of trade as a 
national concern, yet they did not acquire that knowledge by their 
experience in trade as a profession, but by a liberal exercise of sound 


and extensive judgment. 
For trading people neither have nor can be expected to have any 


other commercial point in view, than that of gaining as much money 
in their several professions as they justly can, by carrying on trade 
according to the laws of their country; and those merchants who 
chiefly employ their thoughts and judgment in finding out ways to 
gain wealth for themselves, are thereby rendered less capable of un- 
derstanding trade as a national concern; because they generally ac- 
quire contracted notions of it, and reason upon the principles whereby 
they themselves have thriven. 

This is the chief cause of that diversity of opinions which there 
constantly hath been among merchants and other trading people, in 
regard to the regulation of commerce; for contracted notions of 
trade, like prejudices of education, stick by the generality of men 
as long as they live. 

The various branches of our manufactory and trade, when na- 
tionally considered, may aptly enough be compared to one vast 
piece of machinery, wherein there are various sets of movements 
which have some dependence on each other, and yet are moved by 
seemingly independent classes of people; for those of one class are 
apt to think that they can go on well without the others, and that their 
knowledge of the set of wheels which they move or superintend, 
discovers to thém the connection and dependence which each part 
of this vast moving system hath upon the others, and suggests proper 
means for preventing or remedying disorders therein. 

But most of those classes of people have at different times found 
to their cost, that when one of them suffers the others are sure to 
feel it, though they may not easily discover the real cause of such 
suffering; for great men have sometimes mistaken the root of a dis- 
ease that a whole nation laboured under; and as to any of those 
classes of people discovering the connection and dependence which 
each part hath upon the others, particular men among them whe 
study the whole system may understand it, but those who chiefly con- 
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fine themselves to their own particular parts cannot have a know- 
ledge of the whole. 

Watch-making is divided into twenty, or more, different branches 
of manufactory, and each branch is well known to the persons who 
practise it, but none of them have the like knowledge of every 
branch, nor is it probable that one in a hundred of them-under- 
stands the connection and dependence of all the parts in a watch’; 
for that is a sort of knowledge far above the art of making wheels or 
springs, as'the knowledge of architecture is superior to the art of 
making doors or windows; and such is the difference between s¢icn+' 
tific composition and mechonic etecution, that a hundred mien sticééed! 
well’ in the latter for one who arrives at perfection int the fornier; be- 
cause the latter is mere imitation, wherein boys sometimes ate more’ 
expert than men, but the former is founded upon pager which 
require great judgment to understand. 

And agreeable to this we find, that a whole age starcely produces? 
such an‘ architect as Sir Christopher Wren, such @ portrait-painter 
as Vahdyke, such a composer of music as Mr. Handel, or such @ 
watchmaker as Mr. Graham; though there are at all times miamy it 
genious artists in most branches of science, art, mrahufactory, 
&c. and from hence I shall take occasion to say, that neither @ 
practical knowledge of trade, nor reading about the coins, weights, 
and measures of different countries, or about the ‘laws and'-cus* 
toms of merchants, in regard to' bills of exchange, shipping of 
goods, &c. are of any real use to a man wlhid Would understand’ 
the nature of trade a3 a national concern; but, on'the contrary, are 
vety prejudicial in that respect; because they dé not only take up’ 
much time to no purpose, but, what is‘ far worse; on, aon wrong 
bias to judgment. 

Acquiring’ a knowlédge of those things’ im’ order € dadccotinn 
trade nationally, is much the same as learning to build Aouses’ or’ 
ships in order to understand’ gtometry; ‘or as leatning’ to make 
telescopes and prisms in order to utiderstand. optics’ and’ the' doetrinéd 
of light and colours: But such met as want to‘acquire ‘those branche? 
of scientific knowledge, do not ‘first learn to build Abtisey’ ot ships; 
nér to muke telescopes or prisms ; becatse’ it is’ very well kndwn; that 
the elements of those sciénées constitufé brancHes' of kiowlettyé 
distifict fron; arid independent of, the’ miethidile atts _——— 
aré-applied: ” RAPES $4 
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And the elements of commerce, as a national concern, are quite 
as distinct from, and independent of, the various branches into 
which trade is divided as a profession; although the mean, opinion 
that was formerly entertained of trade and trading people, hath 
prevented ingenious men from employing their time in making this 
. appear: for if a practical knowledge of trade as a profession had 
been necessary to understand it us a national concern, no man could 
haye acquired the latter without the former, nor would merchants, 
&c. have differed very frequently in their opinions concerning trade ; 
but there are many proofs to the contrary of each, and therefore it 
is needless to offer any thing farther on this head. 

‘The next thing to be considered, is, Whether the knowledge of 
trade as a national concern be illiberal?—And this will not require ° 
much consideration; since it is easy to discover by what 1 have 
already mentioned, that such knowledge is entirely speculative, and 
consists of judgment; for men who speak or write about the British 
woollen manufactory as a national concern, do not say how any sort 
of woollen cloth or stuff is made, but confine themselves to the na- 
tional.advantages arising from that manufactory; or to the effects 
which, in their opinions, any matter or thing hath had, or will have 
upon it. 

Because, none but woollen manufacturers are interested im knowing 
by what methods woollen cloth or stuff is wrought, but the whole 
nation is interested in those advantages which arise from the woollen 
manufactory, and, consequently, in every thing that hath injured, 
or is likely to injure it; so that the knowledge of trade as a national 
concern, wholly consists in being able to trace out the advantages or 
disadvantages which each branch of manufactory or trade brings to 
a nation; and alse, the good or bad effects which any law or other 
matter hath had, or is likely to have, upon each branch of manu- 
factory or trade. : 

This being the case, no person who considers things farther than 
their,names, can well say that such knowledge is illiberal; since it 
evidently consists of ability to trace out consequences, and to 
make deductions from facts, or from self-evident principles, which 
operations, must. be performed by judgment, or not at all; and as 
every sort-of knowledge acquired by judgment is equally liberal in 
nature, though not alike useful, nor attainable with equal facility, 
1 am persuaded that no judicious man will make any difficulty of ad- 
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mitting that the knowledge of trade as a national concern is perfectly 
liberal. 

And that sort of commercial knowledge is not only liberal in na- 
ture, but at the same time so dignified by the great good arising 
therefrom, that it is justly intitled to pre-eminence over many 
branches of liberal knowledge, and yields precedency to very 
few; which truths, the people of Great Britain have all imagin- 
able reason to acknowledge; for, under providence, they owe to 
commerce, the enjoyment of their religion, liberty, and property; 
and yet, most strange it is, that very sort of knowledge to which 
they owe these greatest of obligations is generally neglected ang 


thought mean. 
That is the chief reason why this valuable branch of knowledge 


hath hitherto continued in so fluctuating and obscure a state; for as 
to the subject itself, 1 am fully persuaded that one time or other the 
liberal part of commercial knowledge will be established upon fixed 
principles, and be acquirable by regular study; but so long as prin- 
ciples, history, and practice continue blended together, and maxims of 
particular use are made foundations for general reasoning, the liberal 
part of commercial knowledge must of necessity continue mysterious 
or uncertain, as several other branches of certain knowledge now 
would be, if they had been as miserably mutilated. 

To collect the scattered parts of this mangled subject, and to 
arrange them in their natural order, probably is too great a work for 
one man to perform; but when the foundation of a very useful un- 
dertaking is laid, and a progress made therein, other persons are in- 
duced to finish it; for many men take a pleasure in improving or 
adding to a plan, who will not submit to the labour requisite to form 
one ;:and when the works here spoken of, are performed in a rough 
and imperfect manner, great numbers of ingenious persons will then 
be in a capacity of finishing what is roughly done, or of supplying de- 
fects therein. 

But as matters now stand, such persons are prevented from contri- 
buting their assistance to an undertaking of this sort, by there not 
being any part of it performed ; for they cannot tell wherein their 
judgment, or any materials in their possession might be serviceable, 
till the want of them appears; and since this cannot be shewn till a 
progress is made in the work, some person or other must lay dewn 
the plan, and execute a considerable part of it, before ofher persons 
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will be in a capacity of promoting the design; which cannot fail of 
going on successfully, when a number of ingenious men contribute to 
forward it. 

And as to the inducements which such men will have to employ 
their time in a branch gf knowledge that hitherto hath generally been 
thought dry aud mean, | am persuaded they will soon find reason to 
entertain very ditlerent sentiments of it, when they consider trade 
nationally ; of which, they may be in some measure satisfied before- 
hand, by considering that Sir William Temple and Mr. Locke, whose 
commercial writiugs are hiytly esteemed, were men of great ability 
in other respecis, and are universally allowed to have been such; or 
if that should not be sutticient, a very little attention to the national 
effects of commerce will remove all reasonable doubts concerning 
what I have here mentioned. 

For it is extremely well known in this country, that commerce is 
capable of making a nation either rich and powerful, or poor and weak, 
according as it is well or ill regulated ; the certainty whereof may well 
induce any sensible man to believe, that the nature of a thing which 
is capable of producing such vast and opposite effects, by a succession 
of many intermediate causes, must be well worth inquiring into; and 
since neither national prosperity, nor natioual ruin, when effected by 
commerce, do come all on a sudden, but commonly by slow degrees, 
a thinking man may easily perceive, that the influence which different 
branches of manufactory and trade have upon the health, manners, 
and property of a nation, must afford ample entertainment for the 
learned and judicious. 

Or if it be considered, that the trade of this Kingdom hath of late 
years been three times as great as it was in the reign of King Charles 
the Second,” though three times as much money is now annually paid 
‘in taxes as was paid for taxes at that time, it must be allowed that 
there is something very surprizing in those things; for according to 
cominon opinion, taxes are highly detrimental to trade, and yet our 
trade hath extended as taxes have been unavoidably increased by a 
succession of expensive wars; so that the influence which different 
taxes have upon trade, is worth the attention of ingenious men, and 
necessarily must be attended to by ministers of state. 





* Mr..M.’s calculation of the extension of trade and commerce, and compared 
with its present state, may be more than doubled. 
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Or if it be considered that the good arising to a nation from trade, 
depends much upon a proper regulation of their trade with other 
nations, and that the commercial interests of different countries do 
naturally clash or agree, according to their relative situations and pro- 
ductions, there will appear reason for saying that such matters deserve 
consideration ; and when ingenious men have attended to the matters 
here hinted at, 1 am persuaded they will acknowledge that the nature 
of trade‘as a national concern, is so far from being a dry and mean 
study, that on the contrary, there are several extensive branches of 
liberal, pleasing, and profitable knowledge belonging to it. 

Those branches of knowledge do not indeed at present appear to be 
either extensive or pleasing ; but a tree is not the shorter for being half 
concealed with rubbish, nor are the leaves, flowers or fruit of it na- 
turally less pleasing for being covered with dust, because such cover- 
ing doth not alter but conceal their natures; so that ingenious men 
should not form a judginent of commercial knowledge by the many 
tedious and perplexing books which have been written upon the sub- 
ject ; but rather direct their attentions to the nature of those things 
which compose the matter of it, and then they will find the scene to 
be extensive, diversified, and pleasiug. 

(To be continued.) 


a 
ON THE DECLINE OF BRITISH OAK. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 


Sir, 
I BEG leave to suggest, that as our consequence as a trading and 
commercial nation with the whole world has been derived from our 
maritime superiority, which for ages has been produced by the ex- 
cellence of our shipping, both as to construction and materials, the 
present decay of oak timber, formerly in abundance in this country, 
deserves some notice in the system of your work. The decline of 
the British oak I will allow has been often noticed by the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, but this. 
subject cannot receive too great an assistance by a general promulga- 
tion of any thing tending to counteract the baneful effects that must 
otherwise accrue from a deficiency of ship timber, and the preca- 
riousness of a foreign supply. On this head, Mr. Editor, I humbly 
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think that an occasional dedication of a few pages of your valuable 
Miscellany to that part of agricultural affairs with which our trade 
and commerce is so intimately connected, would add to the merits of 
the work, and oblige many of your readers, amongst others, 

Your humble servant, 


W. B. 
Strand, June 14, 1811. 
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DISTRIBUTION GF THE PREMIUMS AWARDED BY 
THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


On Tuesday morning, the 28th of May, the doors of the society's 
house, in John-street, Adelphi, were opened for the reception of the 
company to view the ceremony of distributing the rewards which have 
been voted by the society to ingenious artists since the last year. 

In consequence of the new arrangements lately made by the so- 
ciety, the company obtained admission without that confusion which 
proved extremely unpleasant on former occasions, when twice 23 many 
tickets were issued as could find seats in the great room. About one 
o'clock his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex arrived and took the 
chair, in the absence of his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, the presi- 
dent of the society. The business of the day was opened by a speech 
from the secretary, Dr. Charles Taylor, in which he pointed out the 
origin of the society from the patriotic exertions of several worthy 
and ingenious men, but particularly of the late Mr. William Shipley, 
in the year 1754, and to whom the first gold medal which was struck 
by the society was presented with an appropriate inscription, The 
learned secretary then entered into an explanation of the objects of 
the society, and the arrangements under which its business is con- 
ducted, and proceeded to state the business of the day, and the 
merits of the several candidates for rewards in the class of agrieul- 
ture, and who came before his Royal Highness and received their 
rewards in the following order— 

To Andrew Bain, M. D. Heffleton, in Dorsetshire, for Piantations of 
Forest Trees, the Gold Medal. 

A Gold Medal to William Congreve, Esq. of Aldermaston House, Berk- 
shire, for planting Larches., 

Mr. Henry Cowlishaw, Mansfield, for planting Larches, the Silver 
Medal. 
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To H. Andrews, Esq. Wakefield, for his Plantations of Oaks, and Asb 
Trees, the Gold Medal. 

To W. Jones, Esq. Foxdown Hill, Somersetshire, for Temporary Ricks 
to secure Corn in Sheaves from the Rain till dry, the Silver Medal. 

The secretary now rose again, and informed the company that 
though this society stood alone in offering premiums for improve- 
ments in chemistry, yet he had to regret that the society had not 
awarded any premiums in this department.. But he Dua now call 
their attention to the candidates in polite arts, and explained to them 
that the exhibitions at the Royal Academy, which have of late years 
so greatly contributed t@ the encouragement of the fine arts, owe 
their origin to this society, from their allowing the use of their rooms 
in 1760 to such artists as chose to exhibit their productions, but since 
the Royal Academy had, by their exhibitions, taken this department 
out of their hands, the society had turned their attention to the en- 
couragement of rising genius; first, to such young people of rank 
and fortune, as may in time become patrons of the fine arts ; and, se- 
condly, for the encouragement of young professional artists; the 
society had the satisfaction to see several of the great artists of the 
present day, as Bacon, Nollekins, Flaxman, Marchand, and others, 
who in their youth had been distinguished by the society. After 
making an elegant compliment to the lady candidates, and calling 
upon the audience to judge of the propriety of the society's rewards, 
by reference to the performances in question, which were hung up 
round the room, he called the following candidates :— 

To Miss Louisa Phillips, Wandsworth-road, for a drawing, a View of 
Caermarthen, the Silver Pallet Medal. 

To Miss Eliza Phillips, for an original oil Painting, a View of Cardiff, 
the Silver Pallet Medal. 

The Silver Isis Medal, to Henry Parke, Esq. Dean-street, Soho, for an 
oil Painting of a Ship ina sudden Squall. 

The Gold Medal to Philip Rogers, Esq. Grovemill Bay, near Plymouth, 
for an original oil Painting of Oakhampton Castle. 

To Mr. Denis Dighton, Spring Gardens, for an original oil Painting of 
the Battle of Agincourt, the Silver Isis Medal. 

To Mr. Thomas Mason Baynes, Castle-street, Oxford-market, for an ori- 
ginal Drawing of a Landscape, the Silver Medal. 

To Miss Tattersal, Maidstone, a Silver Medal Pallet, for a Drawing of 
Flowers. ‘ 

To Miss F. Tattersal, Msaidtone, for a Drawing of Wild Flowers, the 
Silver Medal Pallet. 
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A Silver Isis Medal to Mr. J. Craig, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 


for an etching. 

To Mr. John Scott, Rosoman-street, fer two original Engravings, the 
Gold Medal. 

To Mr. T. Wyon, jun. John-street, Blackfriars, for Medal Die Engrav- 
ings, the Gold Isis Medal. 

Mr. G. Phillips, for an original Design of a Theatre, the Gold Isis Me- 
dallion, given by John Stock, Esq. 

To Miss Eliza Wright, Woolwich, for a Drawing of Flowers, the Silver 
Medal. 

Miss Frances Ryves, of Hale-ball, in Cumberland, for a Drawing, the 
Silver Pallet Medal. 

To Mr. Isaac Japlin, Fitzroy-street, for a Plaister Cast, the Silver Pallet 
Medal. 

To Mr. §. Satton, Fitzroy-square, for a Plaister Cast, the Silver Pallet 
Medal. 

To Mr. T. Tyley, Mary-le-bonne, for a Plaister Cast, the Silver Isis 
Medal. 

To Mr. J. P. Kendrick, Mary-le-bonne, for a Plaister Cast, the Silver 
Isis Medal. 

To Miss E. Kendrick, for a Drawing, the Silver Pallet Medal. 

To Miss Dudley, King-street, Soho, for a Drawing, the Silver Pallet 
Medal. 

To Mr. R. D. Cathery, Lambeth, for a method of fixing Chalk Draw- © 
ings, Twenty Guineas. 

Mr. J. Brewster, Pentonville, received a Silver Medal for a Pen and 
Ink Drawing. 

Mr. John Carver was presented with a Silver Patict Medal, for a Chalk 
Drawing. 

To Master W. C. Ross, Frith-street, Soho, a Silver Medal and Twenty 
Guineas, for an excellent Historical Drawing. 


After Dr. Taylor had given a review of the numerous improve- 
ments in manufactures, which have been brought forward under the 
auspices of the society— 

»Mr. E. Smith, Brentwood, Essex, received a Silver Isis Medal, for ma- 
nufacturing Cloth from Stinging-nettles; specimens were handed aboutfor 
the examination of the Ladies. 

To Mr. John Robinson, Edinburgh, a Silver Medal, for his improve- 
ment in weaving Plaid. | 

The candidates in the class of Mechanics were now introdueed by 
a speech from the worthy secretary, stating the objects of the: stciety 
in awarding the following premiums — 
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To Captain Bagno!ld, for an improved Gun, a Silver Medal. 

To John Ste phens, E isq. Reading, for a method of making weer. tn 
Silyer Medal. 

To Henry Earle, Esq. for an improved Bed for Invalids, the Silver 
Medal. 

To Mr. G. Webster, Leeds, the Silver Medal, fer a method of convey- 
ing Steam away from Boilers. 

To Mr. J. Allan Fetter-lane, for a Reflecting Circle for the use of Sea- 
men, the Silver Medal, and Twenty Guinéas. j 

To Mr. John Prior, Nesfield, for an re im Clock Work, the 
Silver Medal, and Ten Guineas. 

To Mr. John Fuller, Hatton Garden, a Silver Medal, for an improved 
Surgical Instrument. 

To Mr. Richard Brigden, for an Apparatus to be used in gilding. Metals, 
Twenty Guineas. 

To Mr. T. Wood, Berkhampstead, for an Invention in making Reouié, 
the Silver Medal. 

To Mr. William Brunton, Butterley, Derbyshire, for an — 
Pump, the Silver Medal. 

To Mr. G. Prior, jun. Otley, ereronesd for an improvement in Cleck- 

work, Twenty Guineas. 
. The Secretary now explained te the company the object of the 
society in the class of colonies and trade, and noticed the great im- 
portance of an invention of two members of the society, Mr. Smart 
and Mr. Whibley, of machinery for preparing the staves for bar- 
rels brought from,Canada, and rendering them equal to those brought 
from the Baltic. The rewards adjudged in this class were— 

To Francis Fortune, Thames-street, for a method of curing British 
Herrings, the Gold Medal. 

To Mr. J. Sleaven, for the same object, Fifteen Guineas. 

The rewards having been now distributed, the secretary adverted 
to the flourishing state of the funds of the society, and the eighty- 
seven new members which have been added to the list of the so- 
ciety since last year, and rejoiced in seeing his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex at its head. He also informed the audience that the 
model room of the society would shortly undergo a new arrange- 
ment, which would render it the best collection of models in the 
kingdom, 
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ON GRANTING RELIEF TO THE PORTUGUESE 
PATRIOTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINK. 
Sir, 


]T AM one amongst many thousands ef my covetrymen, who look 
with sympathy upon those nations on the continent whe are strng- 
gling against the merciless yoke of the continental tyrant, and I see 
with pleasure the aecumalating sums daily subscribed towards the 
alleviation of the distresses of the Portuguese patriots. I have no 
doubt but the object to be obtained from this pecuniary assistance 
will be vested in the hands of a committee of men, selected from 
those on whom we may place the most implicit confidence towards 
earrying the same into effect, that is, supplying the wants ef those 
mumerous families driven from their homes and deft destitute by the 
merciless and blood-thirsty creatures of Buonaparte; but a hint of 
advice from any individual, towards the furtherance of the grand ob 
ject, 1 am sure will not be given im vain, at beast the attempt I am 
sure will meet with approbation. 

Now, Mr. Editor, 1 beg feave to observe, that pecuniary assist® 
ance is no farther serviceable than as it conduces to supply the wants 
of mankind with articles of necessity. On this score let the relief to 
be afforded the Portuguese nation be in kind and not in specie—tet 
shipments of such artictes be forwarded 'to the different provinces for 
distribution amongst the distressed, as will grant them a seasonable 
relief of provision, clothing, &c. according to returns to be collected 
from the devastation of the country. This will be the means .not 
only of answering the desired purpose, but it will supply their wants 
upon better and more reasonable terms, at the same time it will keep 
the specié granted for that purpose in the country, and give a turn to 
the trade and manufactures of England, highly beneficial to us, and 
which I see has been very laudably put into execution in our sister 
kingdom. 

The foregoing observations, thus loosely thrown together, I think 
cannot better be promulgated to the public, and those more particu- 
larly concerned, than by my addressing the trading and commercial 
community through the medium of your Magazine, as I observe so 
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laudable a majority in the subscription consist of most of the trading 
and commercial names of the British empire. 
I am, Sir, 
Your's, &c. 
VIATOR. 
May 14, 1811. 


ne 


ON MUSICAL PARTIES AND PRIVATE 
THEATRICALS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, ORCOMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 


Sir, 

MY family to the third or fourth generation has been brought up as 
Tradesmen of some note in this vast emporium of trade and com- 
merce, and I could wish for no farther situation ia the sphere of life 
for my mheritors than a maintainance of that truly honourable cha- 
racter, a British Merchant or Tradesman. But to you, Mr. Editor, I 
have to complain of a perversion of manners in the families of many of 
us tradesmen, in spite of the best examples and moral precepts which 
parents may endeavour to give their children; and which will most 
assuredly cut at the root of our national character for trade and com- 
merce, as rauch as the burning decrees of the Corsican. I will not 
take up too much of your time by commenting upon all the increases 
of luxury, which have taken place within these few years, im the 
households of us citizens, which has imperceptibly drawn us into that 
vortex where so many have fallen never to rise again, (with respect- 
ability.) 

Like the rest of my Cheapside neighbours, I have taken a COTTAGE 
at Clapham, where we live pretty, and keep a pig. Now the conse- 
quence of this is my eldest son never reaches the warehouse till eleven 
o'clock in the day, and by three in the afternoon he is thinking of 
packing up his day-book and journal, and when I remonstrate on in- 
attention of business and the curtailment of the hours of labour, he 
observes it is ridiculous to keep a country house without a horse and 
chaise. Thus, Mr. Editor, you see how imperceptibly we are led 
into extravagancy, from that to idleness, and from both to ruin. But 
thanks be to the providence of the forefathers of my hopeful heir, « 
sufficiency has been already provided to guard against indigence in 
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those times when trade and commerce was flourishing under more 
auspicious circumstances than at present, But this is not all, Mr. 
Editor, the subject of my present complaint is, the general introduc- 
tion of musi¢ and private theatricals, not only amongst the nobility 
and gentry, who may be allowed to be fools ad libitum, but even 
amongst the families of the sedate merchant and sober tradesman; and I 


expect, on my return from a cayptry collection before the time ap- 
pointed to my warehouse, if in the morning, to see it oceupied for a 
public breakfast, in imitation of ‘those given by Mons. and Madame 
Catawallani, at seven o’cloek in ‘the evening, when all the Italian 
castratis, aud French fiddlers, and dancers, mix indiscriminately with 
English gentry ; or perhaps the whole of the shelves, counters, &c. 
cleared away io make room for a representation of Kato and Richard, 
by my family, with the assistance of half a dozen ¢lerks, none, of 
whom can pronounce the detters ss, v's and ws, with their proper 
accent. .An ear for music is now su generally introduced that on bu- 
siness calling me to. the west end of the town, I am sure to be kept 
standing at the door for half an hour before I can gain admittance, 
while in the hall and kitchen you are sure to hear either a French 
horn or a fiddle; as every black servaut thinks himself qualified by 
his compiexion to be an excellent performer on the first, and every 
white one whose ear can distinguish between Bumper Squire Jones 
and the Hundred und Fourth Psalm, has no doubt of excelling upon 
the latter; but they may rest assured, that whatever their talents may 
be, that if they must be musicians, the salt box, and platter and 
spoon are the most proper instruments for a servant. 

Thus it is also in my wareliouse, whilst my son is hurrying away 
the callimancoes and bombazeens to set off for the country, or dress 
for the Opera, I hear one of the apprentices blowing a flute out of 
tune with the Dead March in Saul; and another, whom I have given 
some bills of parcels to check whilst 1 go to Change, before | am 
-over the thresi:old, I hear him scratch away Morgiana in Ireland on 
the violin. 

But my chief alarm has been greatly excited by a country neighbour 
of mine whe has lately got up a play, from Shakspeare, or rather 
made it go. down, something in the manner of the burlesque of Tom 
Thumb, as most of the private performers, (for they are truly not fit 
for public.ones) had either a provincial or foreign accent. Poor - 
Shakspeare, 1 wonder his maues can rest so quiet, whilst they are 
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thus murdering his tragedies. But my family, | am sorry to say (self 

excepted), were in raptures, some at the performance, and the rest 

at the refreshments, and dress of the audience. 
OBSERVATOR. 

Clapham Rise, June 26, 1811. ' 


aie 
EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Austria W © learn that the Archduke’ John has lately discovered 
in Upper Styria, a mine of chrome, a very rare metal, and extremely 
useful for colouring porcelaine. 

Detecting the falsification of Spanish wines.—The following simple 
method is recommended in France, to detect the tricks which it is said 
extend to the greater part of the Spanish wines consumed'at Paris. 
Take a phial containing four or five spoonfuls, fill it with the wine 
to be examined, then stopping the mouth of the phial by placing the 
thumb tightly on it, plunge it into a bason of water, while thus im- 
mersed withdraw the thumb ; if the wine is falsified, the honey which 
enters into the composition will sink to the bottom of the phial. 
When the precipitation has ceased, replace the thumb on the mouth 
of the phial and bring it up. The liquor thus deprived of its honey, 
generally proves to be some meagre wine, but is often nothing more 
than water, which had held the honey in solution. 

Dreadful calamity in Hungary.—A German paper ( Neue Zeitung ), 
contains the following article, dated Presburgh, April 24: “ Early 
on the morning of the 10th inst. the Danube, without any previous 
warning, suddenly overflowed its banks below Pest, and inundated 
the adjacent country thirty miles. By this accident twenty-four 
villages, for the most part extremely populous, were swept away, 
with the greater part of their inhabitants. It is computed that be- 
tween three and four thousand persons have lost their lives.” 

A smail island of the Danube, called Engel, near Pichment, has 
exhibited the phenomenon of a floating island. In the’memory of the 
oldest persons it had remained stationary until May last, when the 
rapidity and pressure of the stream are supposed to have detached 
its bottom: its inclination is uniformly to the right bank of the river, 
but its motion is not perceptible. Since May, it has made a pro- 
gress of about eight miles; and, what is not the least singular, hasj 
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from the eager and unabated curiosity of the Germans, made the 
fortunes of three persons who obtained a temporary proprietorship 
- of it. 

A German; of the name of Routgen, a scholar of the celebrated 
Blumenbach, in Gottingen, has announced his intention to endeavour 
to penetrate into the interior of Africa, nearly in the track pursued 
by Mr. Hornemann, who, as he has not been heard of for nearly ten 
years, is thought to have perished in the enterprize. This young 
man is about twenty years of age, and seems to have obtained all that 
kind of knowledge which is particularly necessary for his purpose. 
He understands the Arabic language, is remarkably abstemious, and 
has accustomed himself to make raw flesh and insects his food, At 
Gottingen he submitted to circumcision, that he might appear to be 
a true believer in the Koran, and in the character of a physician 
travel through those countries where the name of a Christian would 
infallibly lead to. slavery or death. In his peregrinations on foot 
through Germany and Switzerland, he always chose the worst lodg- 
ings and accommodations to inure himself to hardships. In Ger- 
many and Paris he has collected a number of questions proposed by 
the literati, relative to the unknown regions which he intends to visit. 
He means to endeavour to accompany a mercantile caravan from 
Mogador to Tumbuctoo. 

Distress of manufactures, &c. at Wurtzberg, Germany.—A dealer 
here, touched with a sense of the misery which exists in a great degree 
among the poor of this once opulent city, and who are ashamed to ask 
for relief, been desirous of doing his utmost to procure them the means 
of subsistence, has offered to place in his warehouse, all works of every 
kind performed by women, ard to sell them to the best advantage, 
on the behalf of the different owners, whose names are to be kept 
secret. He also offers, if they desire it, to advance to them half the 
value of their works. 

Bishop's coffee in Prussia.—From Berlin we learn, that the inha- 
bitants at present make use of the seeds of hupines roasted, to supply 
the place of coffee, and if the price of the latter should rise, there is 
some appearance that only the substitute would be used. It is called 
Bishop's Coffee, because anciently a bishop made it his ordinary 
beverage. 

Vienna. Punishment of persons over-rating their goods.—The police 
punishes with severity the butchers, bakers, alehouse-keepers, &c. 
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which put excessive and arbitrary prices on their different commo- 
dities. Several have lately been sent to prison. A broker of furni- 
ture, who had charged and been paid two hundred and fifty florins for 
a bureau, which was worth only one hundred and fifty, has been fined 
one thousand florins. Many good effects are expected to take place 
from this seeming severity. 


 —— 


ARTIFICIAL MEMORY, OR THE SCIENCE OF 
MNEMONICKS. 


A GENTLEMAN from Baden, of the name of Feinagle, has lately 
arrived in this country, as a professor of Mnemonicks, on the 
method of inculcating an artificial memory.* 

On Saturday last, 22d June, he gave a public exhibition of his 
method of facilitating and assisting the memory before the Royal 
Institution. The managers of the institution, in consequence of the 
application of the Committee of Literature and Science, granted pef- 
mission for this public display of the art, without however making 
themselves in any way responsible as to its character. The exhibi- 
tion took place before an assembly of several hundred ladies and 
gentlemen, who were astonished and delighted with the result of the 
experiment. Four children, two boys and two girls, all under four- 
ten years of age, had been put under Mr, Feinagle’s eare but two or 
three days before ; he had one of the girls but an hour and a half, 
and the Jongest tuition that any of them had received, was but four 
hours and a half. : : 

Qne of them repeated Goldsmith's Hermit backwark and forward, 
and stated the stanza, the line, and the order of any remarkable werd 
required of him. 

One little girl answered to questions in the chronology of the 
Roman emperors ; and another multiplied, without slate or paper, two 
sums of eight figures by eight, and declared that she bad not prewi- 
ously been taught arithmetic. 

A boy determined the geographical situation in degrees and 
minutes of fifty different cities, and on a planisphere chalked out om 
aboard, marked down the true situation of places named to him. 





* Imour next we shall make some observations on the above, with an elucidation 
of the Technice Memoria, an ancient work on the above subject. 
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Mr. Fincher ‘of the institution, aiso recited the, Miuerolegical 
Tables of Hauy, ‘the secoad: part of which he .bad taught himself 
on Mr. Feinayle’s system, together with the first, part.of Brisson’s 
Ornitholo;ic systein; and he had declared from his owm experience, 
that the principles of Mr. Feiiagle’s art were equally calculated, to 
give facility in the acquisition, and certainty in the cetention of the 
tables of any other science. A fact which was confirmed by several 
gentlemen present, who have attended the private course of the 
Professor. ‘ i 

The examinations were earried on by Mr. Disney, chairman of the 
Literary and Scientific Committees, and for a great part of the time 
Mr. Feinagle retired from the Lecture Room. Nothing could be 
more satisfactory than the result of the experiment, and the company 
returned Mr. Feinagle their’ thanks. ‘ 

He is to give the same, or a similar exhibition, : at the Russel In- 


stitution. 
ag 
ON COMMERE!) IN GENERAL: © © | 
} ESSAY, Y, a i 
T HOUGH we ventured in‘ our ‘last essay to reeommend a practice, 
which may have been considered as hazardous and replete, with 
danger, there cannot, on a fair investigation, remain any, great doubt 
of its propriety as a matter of justice, however we may differ in 
opinion as a matter of: policy. Many things, it is admitted, may be 
just and lawful in themselves, which are not always expedient. We 
wish not to precipitate our country into additional contests. .The 
struggles.of the manufacturing and commercial world have long been 
serious, and it is far from being our wish to encourage or provoke to 
any measures which may aggravate them. In this, perhaps, we shall 
not have much difficulty, when we consider the lofty ground on 
which we stand as a nation, and the conflict.in which we are engaged 
for the restoration of tranquility and good order in the world, But 
in considering our national character for moderation and forbearance, 
a moderation, which, on various occasions, has.been extended to a 
degree of excess, that renders it liable to the imputation « f. timidity 
and servility, we still feel reluctant io press the termination of that 
forbearance, uatil the utmost necessity renders it no longer prac- 
ticable. 
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Of the purport of this remark I can scarcely suppose my readers 
can be ignorant. The mad politics of the Gallic-Americans have led 
them to a step which can have but one object, that of creating a 
clamour against the British government, and a plea for the conduct 
of the. American government in favour of the Gallic usurper. It 
would, perhaps, be inconsistent to enter into the field of politics in 
this essay, did not the subject immediately connect itself with the 
present state and future operations of commerce; and whilst our 
private information gives the most confident expectations of its revival 
in the western world, our means of public intelligence transmit to 
us an account of one of the most wanton and atrocious aggressions 
ever known amongst a people pretending to be civilized. That a 
great part of the people of America are fully satisfied of the depriva- 
tions of commerce, occasioned by the perverse conduct of its govern- 
ment, there can be no doubt ; and we have heard of orders to these 
kingdoms for our manufactures, to the amount of more than four 
millions and a half sterling. These, too, we should consider to be 
only the first fruits of a revival of the American commerce; for 
much greater quantities would certainly be wanted, in a few months, 
for the supply of the American market. Perhaps it may be objected, 
how will these be paid for? Have not our merchants smarted al- 
ready, to a great extent, by the credit which has been given to the 
merchants of that country? And does not this account, as we have 
more than once hinted, for the prevalence of a faction, arising out of 
the unliquidated balances due to this country? Be it so, Seoner or 
later, however, these differences must be adjusted by a commercial 
treaty, in which former treaties, prior to the interruption of com- 
mercial intercourse, will doubtless be considered. At present, we 
may take this for granted. And for the mode of liquidating fresh 
exchanges, we need but refer to their loaded warehouses, crowded 
quays, and the vast quantities of tobacco, rice, hemp, timber, and 
various other unmanufactured materials, with which every part of 
America abounds, for an ample solution of every doubt. 

From the western climes we may now turn our attention to the 
north, and see how the state of commerce stands in that quarter. It 
has been asserted also, that great relaxations are to be made in the 
prohibitory system of the continent, for the accommodation of the 
Russian government, and to support the Russian finauces. Without 
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commerce, it is well known, that country cannot subsist, The 
wheels of government cannot move without it. To them it is as ne- 
cessary as meat and drink ; and, in numerous instances, meat and 
drink cannot be procured there without it. Barter is ap universal 
concern amongst them, from the monarch to the meanest peasant. An 
interchange of the various articles of subsistenee and of protection 
from cold, is indispensible. Mutual accommodations are thus ren- 
dered necessary; without which the greatest noble can no more sub- 
sist than the iowest subject. Whai is all the produce of their forests 
or their domaius without commerce. Their warehouses, like those 
of America, may be filled with tar, with hemp, and with the other 
productions of the climate; their repositories or their quays may be 
loaded with timber of various descriptions, which has been cut down 
from their woods; but what can all these avail, if they cannot find 
a market for them? if, by any impolitic proceeding, they are pre- 
hibited from disposing of them? These, too, must rot and perish, 
as well as the American productions, if they cannot be exported to 
foreign countries. 

On the subject of relaxing the prohibitory system, therefore, we 
feel considerable interest. To appretiate that interest duly we must 
consider the influence of the Gallic tyrant on the measures of the 
Russian government; and we must also bear in mind the burning 
system, to which we have formerly adverted, with a view of ascer- 
taining the designs of the common disturber, and how far his will is 
still permitted to prevail in the Russian councils, When we read 
**that British vessels, with colonial produce, are permitted to land 
their cargoes im the Russian poris,” we should consider the motives 
for such a permission, the conviction of that government of its ne- 
cessity, its determination to support and maintain this opening to a 
more friendly intercourse. Has it caleulated with the certainty, that 
an act of this nature, unless with the consent or connivance of the 
all-commanding will of France, must involve it in hostilities with that 
country? and has it foreseen the mischiefs of continuing the war 
against the Turks, to draw off the forces, thus rendered necessary 
for its home defence? Is it in collusion with that government, to aim 
another severe blow at our merchants aad manufactures ? another ex- 
pedient to produce an advantage from the confiscation system? ano- 
ther trap to catch our unguarded countrymen, to enable it te conti- 
nue the burning system? We will not, fora moment, allow. ourselves 
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the liberty to think so Lasely of the Russian government. But it may 
be deceived. We think it has often been déceived by French intrigues 
and by Corsican menaces. What has been, may again be. In ad- 
vising a cautious conduct, therefore, as we have very frequently done 
on commercial subjects, to which our pages bear ample testimony, 
we consider ourselves as discharging an important duty. 

We have been led to these observations from the most recent ac- 
counts, which state that there is no indications of a rupture between 
Russia and France. The dawn of returning commerce we should be 
glad to hail with welcome, with heart-felt acclamations. But why 
are all these movements of French generals and French forces towards 
the north? why the various motions in the Swedish armies? Whilst 
we have these things before our eyes, we think ourselves justified in 
entertaining a jealousy of this permission of British merchant ships 
into Russian ports. Pretexts for confiscation will never be wanting 
in places where the Corsican politics can reach ; and we have as little 
confidence in the pretended suppleness and accommodation of a 
Lauriston, as we had hopes from the bullying measures of a Caulin- 
court. If the Russian court, rousing from its torpidity, began to 
couuteract the rough mandates of the latter, whe could be so proper 
an instrument of the Corsican’s designs as the wily finesse and artifice 
of the former, to cajole and cheat them into a timid submission to 
his measures. 

In observing, also, that colonial produce and British manufactured 
goods wi!l be allowed to be imported into Prussia, we are the more 
confirined in our opinion, that it is wholly designed as a trap and a 
snare. If it is not done for the purpose of making fresh seizures, 
and enabling him to confiscate greater quantities of British property, 
there can be little doubt of its object in another point of view, to 
give him, the Corsican despot, an opportunity of attacking the miser- 
able remains of Prussia; either for the purpose of annihilating it 
from the list of nations, or of placing some of his creatures on its 
throne, and forming a new dynasty, subservient to his own purposes, 

It will probably form another ground of complaint from the Ame- 
rican government, that the American ship Fox has lately been con- 
demned in our admiralty court as a lawful prize. Several others, 
precisely under the same circumstances, were subject to the same de. 
cision. Though defective in its documents to warrant its safety, we 
can have no doubt of the American government's exerting itself to 
12 
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blacken and condemn the judgment. But in vain do we possess the 
sovereignty of the seas; in vain do we form systems of blockade ; if, 
by every artifice and every maneuvre, our enemies are to be supplied 
with every means of defeating lawful commerce, and, under a pre- 
tence of neutral property, stabbing us in the very vitals. 
J. M. 
a — 


COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


A Replication to all the Theorists and abstract Reasoners on Bullion, Coins, 
Exchanges, and Commerce: in a Letter addressed to the Legislature of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. London: printed for 
the Author, and sold by J. Burrup, No. 6, North Piazza, Royal Ex- 
change, 1811. 


FROM the title before us, we had flattered ourselves with finding, at 
last, something which should not barely amuse the fancy, but convince the 
judgment; something beyond the lucubrations of abstract theory, which 
it professes to combat, and more applicable tg practice than any thing 
we had yet met with on those important subjects. In these expectations 
we have certainly been much disappointed. Whilst the author lavishly 
condemns the visionary schemes of other writers, he does not seem, in 
our opinion, to have been sufficiently guarded against the mere effusions 
of his own brain. With a favourite subject in view, he has made every 
thing subservient to its promotion; and in this design we shall discover 
some hypothetical dogmas, which, as our readers will perceive, are some- 
what at variance with his profession. That these are not random asser- 
tions, which, on a subject affecting every one, more or less, ought not to 
be permitted for a moment, by our euentines. wherein we shall be 
rather diffuse, as the matter is highly interesting, it shall be our endea- 
vour to demonstrate. Yet we do not mean to declare wantonly, that the 
pamphlet before us does not centain some good remarks. We shall take 
due notice of these. There are several which cordially coincide with our 
ideas, and are entitled, in our estimation, to the meed of due praise. In 
appretiating the merit or demerit of those arguments, which are here ad- 
vanced, we shall assure our readers, as well as the author, that we have 
no specious theory to support, ao improper bias to maintain ; regard for 
the welfare of our country is our only object. We are neither mer- 
chants, manufacturers, nor agriculturists ; we are neither dealers in the 
precious metals, nor venders of goods of any description, either by retail 
or wholesale ; but, in describing what we are not, which would occupy 
more pages than we can spare for our present purpose, to discuss the 
whole pamphlet, we can assure them that we have seen something of the 
world, both in the city and the country for a long course of years, and 
that we may also add one negative more, that we are not writers in a 

arret. 

? To be serious, we could not but notice his expressions in the outset, 
that the report of the bullion committee has drawn forth (page 3) “ pam- 
phiet after pamphlet, containing multiplied remarks and observations, and 
assigning multiplied causes” for the late and existing embarrassments of 
our manufacturers and merchants, that is, “ in the commercial world.” 
He next observes, that in this report, (page 4) 

“ they are so diffused as to come to no definite point, and, taken in the aggregate, 
they lay down no fixed rules, establish no principles upon which to found any well-~ 
grounded, or even a faint, hope of ultimate and certain relicf,’’ 
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He then tells us boldly, or rather the legislature whom he is addressing, 
by way of epistles, that his remedy (page 5) * not merely solicits,—that it 
demands attention,” but declares that his ‘‘ mind remains open to con- 
viction, to meet with humble deference any judicious remarks made com- 
mensurate with the importance of the subject ;” a declaration, which 
sufficiently warrants us, as individuals, to offer our sentiments on this 
weighty subject, independent of our professional capacity. 

We fully agree with him, (page 6) that it is perfectly reasonable, to 
‘“« make the groundwork and the foundation secure,” and he tells us, that 
the (page 7) “ high price of bullion, so decidedly unfavourable to the in- 
terest of Great Britain,” is such, that a “‘ thousand guineas of gold,” or 
#1050, ‘* will purchase good bills on London to the amount of aamtiin 
of £1350,” but concludes that, “ in the aggregate, it amounts to 
pat sg and is of so little weight, as when thrown into the great broad 
scale which contains the actual means of constituting a traly great nation 
as to produce no perceptible effect. What this great broad scale is, and 
what constitutes a great nation, we are left to collect from the substance 
of his pamphlet. He proceeds to enquire into a system, by a persever- 
ance in which a remedy may be found, for the past and present calamities. 
He instances Canaan, Egypt, Sicily, Switzerland, and various other 
powerful states and empires, as substituting and becoming famous in 
their times (pages 9 & 10) by “ perseverance and industry in agricultural 

ursuits ;” yet it does not appear that they could preserve “ themselves 
rom the grasp of ferocious tyranny, and the domination of a despicable 
usurpation,” any more than the politer nations of Greece and Rome, 
with all their refinements in the most elegant arts. 

Manufactures, says he, have no chance of “ obtaining the first claim in 
forming a national character,” and the ficklencss of commerce has been 
such as to exclude her from all pretensions to it. He then takes a view 
of the claims of military power to constitute national greatness ; this he 
states to have been equally fallible, from the earliest ages, (page 13 and 
14) to the time of “ the vaunting boast to the army of Austerlitz, that 
the result of their submission should realize him shins, colonies, and com- 
merce,” which at this moment “ remains a stinging sarcasm in the teeth 
of the tyrant.” He next adverts to the nature of naval power, as insuffi- 
cient “ to constitute national greatness,” and instances the extinction of 
“* the once invincible navy of Carthage, and the present humiliating state 
of the once powerfyl navies of Holland and France,” as manifest corro- 
borations of it. As the gauntlet of defiance seems to be thrown down, 
somewhat wantonly we think, in this and the next page, though it is not 
our province, on that account merely, to take it up with the view of be- 
coming champions for any different opinions, we caunot but feel it to be 
our duty to investigate the basis of so much confidence. 

If we should observe that the adoption of scripture-phrases has been 
somewhat indecorously, if not profanely made, a great pt pee of the 
readers (we speak of proportion, not of numbers) would be disposed, we 
persuade ourselves, to embrace the same opinion. We shall not follow 
the writer in such a labyrinth, convinced as we are that he has not im- 
proved his subject, whatever its merits in other respects may be, by 
such an ill-judged application of passages to the investigation of political 
topics. He then proceeds to take (page 16) “* a rtrospective view of the 
merits or demerits” of those claims to national greatness, which he has 
mentioned. The arts he seems to treat with contemptible insignificance ; 
armies and navies he considers (page 17) as “ lewd profligates, mere de- 
pendents upon the more humble professions.” Manufacturers, mechanics, 
and artists of various descriptions are beheld with the same indifference ; 
and the produce of mines, in which he alludes, in a sort of turgid and 
bombastic phrase, to the effects of the Peruvian and Mexican repositories 
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of silver, and the destruction of their inhabitants by the subjects of the 
Spanish government, with the ruinous effects on the national industry, 
and the degradativn of its national importance. He then, somewhat 
boidly, deals about him with no very sparing hand, a it as 
labouring at present under that heavy punishment, which the crimes of 
their ancestors had brought down in judgment upon it. We may now 
draw near to the inference he has produced from these premises; first 
observing, that (page 21) 


“ commerce is evidently altogether dependent upon agriculture, mines, and 
manufactures,—that the earth must yield her increase,—that the products of the 
soil must be prepared by the labours of the husbandman and artist, before the 
merchant can commence any operations in bullion, coins, exchanges, and com- 
merce.” 


He then adds, 


“ Thus we see—the arts, manufactures, and commerce, armies and navies, all 
dependent upon each other, and all collectively dependent upon agriculture.” 


In an abstract view I can scarcely suppose that this has ever been dis- 
uted. But how does this argument apply to the present state and con- 
dition of the world? And how does this consist with his title-page, which 
declares it to be, “ a replication to all the theorists and abstract 
reasoners” on those subjects? Has he not ingulphed himself in the very 
pit of error, from which he is pretending to extricate others? Let us ob- 
serve what he next says, (page 21—23) as an inference frqm his conelud- 
ing observation ; and then let us determine how far this boasted replica- 
tion is effectual to the purposes which it pretends to have in view. - 


“ Here,” says he, “ we see poets and historians, painters, sculptors, and phi- 
losophers, soldiers, sailors, weavers, mechanics, and merchants, all bowing with 
humble submission to the superior prowess and all bountiful supplies of agricul- 
ture; but like the foolish son im the parable, in the day of prosperity they revel 
among harlots, and some of them institute frivolous discussions about the frac- 
tional weights and value of guineas, ducats, and dollars, and the issues and de- 
pretiation of millions of paper money, and waste their time and fortunes in vain 
and foolish prodigality, till they are forced to feed on the husks which the swine 
did eat, and till when a sense of shame and duty impels them to return, cringing 
and begging the very crumbs which fal! from the table of their agricultural pa- 
rent. Well for them, my lors and gentlemen, if they return in time, whilst the 
best robe and the fatted calf are still in reserve to cover their nakedness, and re- 
plenish their craving appetites. As by delay their agricultural parent may have 
become sick unto death of their ungrateful disobedience, and unable to afford 
them that relief they need; and like the five foolish virgins, they get repulsed 
from the door with just indignation, wretched and degrading spectacles of 
beggary and rags. Thus far we see agriculture put in her indispatable claim 
as the paternal source of aj] the other pursuits that fill up a great national cha- 
racter; and hence we must conclude that agriculture, and agriculture alone, 
can support us without the help o/ others, in certain plenty and genuine dignity. 
Whatever we may wish to buy from without, the sellers may refuse; whatever we 
have to sell, manufactured by art, we pretty well know the buyers may reject, but 
whilst our grounds are covered with corn, cattle, and sheep, we Cannot really be 
considered in want of any thing; and if imagination should grow sick of native 
plenty, and long for the delicacies or embellishments of other countries, there is 
nothing which corn, cattle, and sheép will not at times procure us.” 


In this affected display of knowledge, we can scarcely determine at 
which we ought te be most surprized,—his profane application of scri 
ture, his bombastic and turgid expressions, or his total dereliction of the 
professed design of his pamphlet. Whether he had any other design in 
view, under this mask cg investigation, we shal! not pretend te 
determine, though we think it would aut be difficult so to do; but, im 
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accusing others of frivelous discussions, it would have behoved him, to 
preserve consistency, to be more watehful over his own lucubrations. 
If we are to be translated back to the state of the primitive ages, then, in- 
deed, it might follow that it would be the interest of all that agriculture 
alone should engross our sole attention. No person ever doubted, that 
we must be fed and supported by the produce and increase of the earth ; 
but we are not, for that reason, to be all agriculturists. The condition 
of human society must, indeed, be degraded if it is to be accommodated 
to the rude and barbarous ages. His allusion to an agricultural parents’ 
being sick unto death, has but little foundation in fact, if, for a moment, 
we consider the numerous agricultural societies of this country, and the 
various improvements for increasing the weer mage he the earth. If 
they have not been productive of all the benefits which the unthinkin 
art of mankind may be induced to hope for, they should not be unmind- 
ul of the cause, that it is occasioned by our increasing population; 
which has so rapidly advanced within half a century, that all the ad- 
vantages of modern cultivation cannot keep pace with it. On that ac- 
count it is that we are become an importing, instead of an exporting 
nation, as formerly. 

Though ogriculaane must be admitted to be the paternal source of all 
the pursuits of a great national character, the conclusion seems to be 
somewhat hasty, that, therefore, ‘‘ agriculture, and agriculture alone, 
can support us without the help of others, in certain plenty and genuine 
dignity.” This may be true, in an abstract view of the earlier ages of the 
world, but it is totally inapplicable to the present state of society. And 
what he means by “ certain plenty” is somewhat probiematical, as it may 
be referred to a moderate or comparative degree of plenty, or an abso- 
lute abundance. The same doubts arise as to What he would consider as 
“ genuine dignity.” But as it cannot be denied, that we must be deemed 
an importing nation, the question is, how we are to obtain these imports, 
which are rendered so necessary to our very existence. The agriculture 
of this country cannot supply us with a sufficient quantity of bread; and 
we must either be kept constantly at skort allowance, or find some re- 
sources to return, by way of barter. But what if, either from obstinacy, 
the people of other countries will not trade with us, and take an exchange 
for their superfluous corn, what manufactures we can send them, er, from 
the tyranny of their rulers, are prohibited frem trading with us; what 
becomes of his concluding assertion, to say nothing of his other strange 
allusions, that ‘‘ there is nothing which corn, cattle, and sheep, will not at 
times procure us?” and must it not be evident, that there may be, and 
that there are times, when these will not procure us what we want? Had 
we a superfluity of all these, which we have not, of what use would they 
be in the present convulsed state of the world? and yet, the mischiefs of 
this convulsed state are the very object, if his title page be correct, of 
this extraordinary pamphlet, and of all those frivolous discussions about 
the fractional veutts and value of guineas, ducats, and dollars. 

We must pass over many hypvtletical and other observations, with 
which we partially accord, when accompanied with their explanatory cir- 
cumstances. In other respects, sufficient intimations have been given to 
justify our dissent. The su vent remarks are of such heter eous 

ualities, that we searcely can mine what character to attribute te 
them, They are sometimes of so meretricious a complexion, that we 
shrink from them with alarm; sometimes they appear to us, as if the au- 
thor designed to persuade us, that barbarism is preferable to a state of 
civilization; and, though he has net provided against the mischiefs to 
which thie primeval condition he has Koon vecommending would expose 
us, unless he could bring back those othee nations, who are the principal 
agents to produce ous calamities, to the same condition, by a statement of 
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means to resist a modern Nimrod, he can occasionally vent satire on 
others, however contemptibly he may treat them, without considering 
himself as a fair subject for recrimination. 

(To be continued. ) 


eR 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INFORMATION, 





Marquis of Stafford’s Coal Mines at Brora, in Aberdeen. 


It is stated from Aberdeen, that the coal-miners whom the Marquis of 
Stafford has brought from Wales, at a considerable expence, for exploring 
the vein of coals at Brora, have every appearance of meeting with com- 
lete success. They have already bored abeve two hundred and thirty 
eet, and are at last arrived on a rich stratum of pure coal, in which they 
have already sunk three fect, and are going on with sanguine expectations 
of meeting two feet more; a sufficient depth to warrant the expences of 
opening pits, and of rendering a very handsome return to the noble 
marquis for his liberal and spiriied exertions. 

Expedition of British Manujactures—Lord Somerville, to prove the 
expedition of those employed in our staple manufacture, bas betted that 
he wili have a Merino sheep shorn, that the fleece shall go through all the 
usual process for the manufacture of cloth—that it shall be actually 
wrought into cloth, and that he will have a coat made of it, in which he 
will go to the opera in the evening, all within twenty-four hours. 

Plymouth, singular Phenomena at.—A most extraordinary phenomenon 
took place in the port of Plymouth on the Ist June—a great convulsion 
of the sea, in the Sound, Sutten Pool, Catwater, and the Lara. At three 
o’clock A. M. the tide suddenly receded from the Pool of Sutton, rushed 
through the sluices of the Pier-heads, and left all the shipping and craft 
dry. In about half aa hour, a boar, nearly from nine to eleven feet high, 
came in witha tremendous noise, accompanied by a violent gust of wind 
at S.W.; it was dead low water, and in an instant all the vessels and craft 
were afloat, and knocking against each other. The boar then receded 
through the Pier-heads again, the same height, with the same rushing 
noise, and left the Pool high and dry. It then made its way up Catwater 
to the Lara-head, driving the ships from their anchors against each other, 
by which means two lost their bowsprits. The boar then broke adrift 
from an immense cable the flying bridge near Pamphlet Mill Lake, and 
drove it on the Lara Sands, but going back as suddenly, it took back the 
flying bridge with it, which was secured by afresh cable and anchor. The 
boar returned about seven o’clock, A. M. in the same manner, at seven 
feet high, accompanied by a gust of wind, and as suddenly receded. At 
seven o'clock, the boar, about four feet high, rushed in again, and re- 
ceded in the same manner. This extraordinary phenomenon happened 
previous to the earthquake at Lisbon in 1155; the earthquake in Quito in 
1781; and the earthquake in Calabria in 1783; therefore we expect to 
hear of some extraordinary convulsion of the earth in some part of the 
world that is subject to volcanic eruptions. The winds were, during its 
operation, very variable, but principally blew hard at S.W. The quick- 
silver in the thermometer was observed to sink and rise with a tremulous 
motion during the operation of the boar. 

Tron rail-way from Sanquhar to Dumfries.—A survey is — com- 
pleted of an iron railway from Sanquhar to Dumfries, along the line of 
the river Nith, which promises to be of great advantage to a large district 
of country, by cheapening fuel and lime in the lower parts of Dumfries- 
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shire, and the stewartry of Kirkcudbright. The investigation of this 
subject has led to a scheme of still more extensive utility, the continua- 
tion of the railway from Dumfries to Carlisle on the one hand, and from 
Sanquhar through the richer and more pepulous parts of Ayrshire, to the 
Jine of the Paisley and Ardrossan canal. 

Worcester, dreadful Storm at.—A visitation of a singularly awful and 
destructive nature befel the city of Worcester and its environs, between 
the hours of four and five on Monday 3d June. A tremendous storm of 
hail, or rather of ice, in flakes, measuring five or six inches in circumfer- 
ence, from the south east quarter, fell with an unprecedented violence, 
and its course was marked with unsparing desolation. The windows of 
the different houses were, with very little exception, entirely demolished, 

rdens were laid waste, trees were torn up by the roots, and their 
limbs scattered to distant parts,—and fields, both of grass and corn, sus-~ 
tained irremediable damage. Heavy torrents of rain, fearful peals of 
thunder, and vivid flashes of lightning, lent their powerful aid to render 
the scene more terrific. ‘The river Severn in one hour rose six feet, which 
continued gradually to increase until it had reached the height of twenty 
feet, and a flood, rapid and wide-spreading, succeeded, sweeping away in 
its impetuous career, herds of cattle, and other property of considerable 
value. The house of industry had five hundred panes of glass broken ; 
the infirmary one hundred and fifty; the bishop’s palace, town-hall, and 
chapels, in a like proportion; the china manufactory of Messrs. Barr, 
Flight, and Barr, one thousand two hundred; that of Messrs. Chamber- 
Jains two thousand ; Freame’s cabinet-warehouses in Goose-lane, upwards 
of one thousand; and the painted eastern window at the cathedral has re- 
ceived serious injury. The winged tribe also shared in the general devas- 
tation; one hundred and fifty rooks were killed in the rookery at the 
White Ladies. At Henwick, Hallow, Perdiswell, and ether places situated 
near this city, the crops have miserably suffered. It is supposed that the 
reparation of the glass alone will exceed the sum of five thousand pounds. 
Many officers, who have been stationed in the West Indies, declared that 
the tornados common to that country were not, in their worst state, so 
alarmingly severe as this tempest. 

Bi. ham British and Foreign Timber Company.—Proposals have been 
cleeulated for raising by subscription a capital of €30,000, for establish- 
ing in Birmingham a company for the better supplying the town and 
neighbourhood with timber both of foreign and British growth, and also 
with other articles principally imported from nerthern climates; the 
capital is to be divided into shares of £50 each, and we understand that 
the subscription is already nearly complete. 

Huddersfield Canal, Grand Tunnel, from thence to Ashton-under-Line, 
is now ready for navigation. This tunnel was originally projected and 
begun in 1794, it has cost £130,000, is five thousand four hundred and 
twenty yards long, seven and a half feet depth of water, and seven and a 
half feet head way from the surface of the water; at the bottom of two 
of pert pits it is made wide enough to pass each other, or to unload lime 
or coal. : 

New invented Reel for Mill Spinners—has jately been invented by a 
manufacturer in Montrose, so constructed that it will not move after a 
thread breaks, which will entirely prevent the false tell so much com- 
plained of in mill spun yarn. A model, upon a small scale, is at present 
im the possession of the inventor, and is acknowledged by all who have 
seen it, to be both simple and perfect; aud, however careless servants 
may be, it will be impossible for them, without an intended fraud, to 
make bad work, and more can be done with the new reel than by the pre- 
sent mode of reeling. 

Canal from London to Portsmouth.—The fate of the Grand Southern 
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Canal Bill (according to the Lewes Journal) has given general satisfaction 5 
particularly to the landed interest on the pee osed line of the canal. It 
was thrown out at the second reading in ouse of Commons, yn0n 
division, by nearly sixto one, The project for cutting the above inten: 
extensive canal, was according to the printed case pf the land owners, 
&c. who successfully opposed the bill, one of the numerous class of 
speculative projects set on foot by persons, whose principal object it is 
to make advantage by the sale of shares in the infancy of an undertaking ; 
and this project would have affected landed property of the value of mil- 
lions of money! The prefessed object of the bill wag to convey com- 
modities by water from London to Portsmouth; this was to have been 
effected by a cut of about ninety-six miles in extent, between Portsmouth 
and Le erg vt from whence the remaining transit to London, was to 
depend on other navigations, the first of which would have been thirty 
miles up the river Medway, (a most defective nayigation) private pro- 
perty, the owners of which might bave refused admittance of craft, unless 
upon their own terms: the further part of the transit was to have been 
ye the Thames and Medway canal, an unfinished work, and then up 
the Thames, from below Gravesend to London, making a cireuit of more 
than déuble the distance from London to Portsmouth, by land! To effect 
this work, fouricen hundred acres of land, (the greatest part of it in th 
highest state of cultivation) would have been consumed by the canal an 
reservoirs, and some of the first estates in the country have been literally 
cut to pieces. ‘The estimated age of this, undertaking wa, ; 41,4904, 
and this would in all probability haye been swelled to upwards of a 
million sterling! How could the interest of such asum have been raised, 
ina country withou! manufactures, and in which manure is at, present pro- 
cured at a much cheaper rate than it could have been by the proposed 
canal. We have on no former occasions expressed ourselves good 
wishers to a canal from London to Portsmouth; and are still of opinion, 
that a properly chosen line, (and such a one it is said is now in contem- 
seen ramifying, by the rivers Adur and Ouse, to the ports of Shore- 

m and Newhaven, would be found not only convenient, but very ad- 
vantageous to the kingdom at large. 

At Ross fairs 13th June, the shew of horses was remarkably great, and 
the sale dull. For fleshy cattle the sale was brisk, and good prices given, 
Sheep were numerous, and bul few sold. Cheese sold from 78s. to 84s, 
seconds from 66s. to 70s, 

At Stow fair, on 8th June, which has been so tong noted as a horse fair, 
Jess’ busitiess_was done than has been experienced for some years, and but, 
few dealers attended. Neat stock fetched good. prices. 

At' Norwich there has been a great show of sheep, and many remained 
unsold; but small shew of Scotch beasts. 

In our markets, ‘su have experienced a further depression, but 
prices are little more nominal, as there have been few buyers since 
our last. Turkey Galls have algo fallen from 8s, to 10s. per cwt. oo 
the inferior kinds, are something lower, but the better kinds support last, 
month’s prices. Linseed oil has risen 15s. per ton. 

Malt is something lower than last quoted, there being few buyers in 
the market at this season of, the year. Pepper, looking down, about, 6d, 


per Ib. ‘as well as a 
KE. PRINCE REGENT’S FETE. 

This splendid, entertaiument, which took place on the 19th ult, originated with 
his Royal Highness, from a desire to shew every possible respect and filial affec. 
tion to his royal father’s birth-day. The limits of our work not admitting of suffi- 
cient comment, on this splendid occasion, we will confine ourselves entirely to a 
sketch of the description. The octagon saloon was fitted up with scarlet and gold 
jn'a most superb manner. The principal dining-room, where the Knights of the 
Garter were entertained dn alate occasion, containing the busts of the late Duke 
of Pedfurd, the Earl of Moira, Earl Grey, and the late Mr. Fox, displayed a 
chandelier which has never been equalled either for size or brililancy, being up- 
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wards of fifty fect from the ceiling; the extraordinary light and splendour of 
which shewed the beautiful dome and fine porphyry pillars to the greatest possible 
advantage. 

The Chinese room did not appear to have been ever finished, but was for thi¢ 
day conveniently fitted up, and well appropriated for tea and other refreshments. 

The various auti-rooms belonging to this magnificent suite of apartments, con- 
tained many portraits of our great National Heroes, and a choice assemblage of 
other fine paintings, selected with infinite judgment. 

The splendour of the Gold: Room can scarcely be equalled ; the ceiling and walls 
are délicately painted on a gold ground, and the richness of its furniture gives it 
an appearance difficult to imagine. 3 

The Throne room, as it has hitherto been calfed, was also thrown open on this 
occasion, in common with the others, and afforded much gratification. 

In the ball-rooms the floors were chalked in a very scientific manner. The 
centre of the largest displayed a rich “ G. III. R.” ornamented en Arabique, sur- 
rounded by a border ala R a, and d @ chief scene of attractioi. Ina 
recess of window was a temporary orchestra. The anti-room, adjoining the 
drawing-room, Was also set apart for dancing, the doors of which being kept open, 
the band in the dtawing-room was sufficient for this room also, The floor of this 
room was very neatly ornamented: in the centre was the Prince Regent’s crest 
(the feathers), in various colours, surrounded by musical notes, musical instru- 
ments, particularly those used in dancing, and various other devices: but owing 
to the great number of perséns, and the excessive heat of the weather, no dancing 
took place in this room, nor were the dancers numerous in the ball-room. The 
admiration of the apartments were sufficient amusement for the company, toge- 
éher with the enlivening presence and conversation of the Prince Regent. 

Temporary rooms—These were erected expressly for supper, and combined 
every conveniénce the most perfect building could afford, and were on the lawn 
in the garden, close to the back front of the house, occupying between 13 and 
14,000 square feet, made of canvas, the roof made weather proof by oil cloth = 
the whole df them were appropriated for supper only. They formed a treble cross, 
pi fet a room adjoining the Prince Regent’s dining-room ; thé four corners 
had each a latge round tent, where also supper was laid. At the sides were tet- 
yori? kitchens and pantries. They were most tastefully ornamented with 

of artificial flowers in festoons, and in the four corners. of the centre of 
each éross were inléts with shelves, filled with growing flowers and shrubs. At the 
end of the grand. entrance was an arbour with several statues. They were illumi- 
rt A Smal! elegan‘ chandeliers, suspended by chains, covered with wreaths of 
artificial flowefs, also 4 profusion of variegated lamps. We understand there 
were bét#een 1500 and 2000 yards of artificial flowers, in each yard 101 particlés, 
furnished by Mr. Carberry. 

On dhteiog thie rooms, the effect was particularly advel, grand, and enchanting ; 
the eye was first attracted by a blaze of light under the arched entrarice of four 
close rows of white lamps; the splendour and magnificence with which the cloths 
Were laid for supper ; the effect of the whole was considerably heightened by look- 
ing-glasses being placed ih such situations as to exhibit évery thing double. The 
&rass was entirely covered with matting and boards. The whole of the fitting up of 
the rooris and fhe entertainment greatly resembled one given by the Queen a féw 
Years since at Frogmore, in honour of one of the royal duke’s bit ys. 

_ The dctagon-hall communicatéd in thrée directions through magnificent arched 
@oor-ways ; they were décorated with scarlet draperies, each having silk gold- 
coloured lace fringe and tassels. The centre arched door commuhieated with— 

The first anti-rodm.—The first objéct which presented itself wa$ a most magni- 
ficent plate of English glass, fiffeen feet high, and broad in proportion; it was 

lacéd in thé pier, and reflected the outer-hall, &c. “The drapéries were of apti- 

t broad-cloth, tastefully decorated with blue and black velvet ornaments; they 
Were continued over the glass. The seats were Ottomans, covered and ornamented 
to caavel with the curtajas. In this apartment huug several portraits of 

jlic chdractérs, ete alae d Duke of Bedford and Earl Moira; and over the 
Yy-glass, in an oval e Of éxquisite carving brought from Paris; thé pdr- 
of Madame Pompadour. Turning = right led into— 
The Bow-anti room (which communicated with the Throné tdém). ‘This rodm 
Wie thing with bright ctinsdn Rngtish aatsask, with fich gold tiguldings, The 
® 
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draperies around the room were of blue satin, tastefully thrown over gold 
ornaments. The bow-windows were decorated with rich draperies to correspond 
with the hangings, supported by elegant gold Roman military standards, eagles, 

* and other ornaments, richly decorated with gold fringes, In the piers were placed 
noble glasses, with rich marble tops, and or-molu, in beautiful carved and gilt 
frames ; and in the centre window, an immensely large china vase, on a golder 
tripod. The chairs and sofas, richly carved, were covered with damask silk. In 
this room hung several beautiful specimens of cabinet pictures by the old masters, 
among them the celebrated Hay-field, by Wouvermans, lately purchased. The 
chimney-piece, which is of antique red marble, decorated with Chinese figures, 
and other ornaments, finely executed in or-molu, had a striking effect. There 
were two tables decorated in the same mauner, having placed upon them the most 
costly or-molu branches. 

The Throne-room.—This splendid apartment was hung with a rich crimson 
velvet with embroidered ornaments in pure gold, and most massive gold fringes 
and laces. The canopy, superbly carved and gilt, was surmonnted by four 
helmets, composed of real cold, having plames of the finest white ostrich feathers, 
many of them seventeen inches in height. On each side the canopy were magni- 
ficent antique draperies, decorated to correspond with it, and forming back grounds 
to two superb gold candelabras, after the antique, executed in the finest manner, 
with lions couchant, and other appropriate ornaments. Under the canopy stood a 
grand state chair and footstool. ‘The compartments of the room were decorated 
with the richest gold ornaments on a crimson velvet ground, with draperies. en- 
riched with gold fringes, en suite. There were two superb glasses about twelve feet 
high, with oriental albaster tables, on frames carved and guilt in the most superb 
style, Ona chimney decorated with or-molu foliage of the richest sculpture, was 
placed a large glass in a superb frame ; and on the chimney-piece and tables, 
were five French figure girandoles of or-molu. In this room were no other seats 
than stools, gilt and covered with crimson velvet. Here were whole length por- 
traits in grand gold frames of their Majesties, the Prince Regent, and the Duke 
of York. Through a door at one end of this room, a temporary stair-cas@ pre- 
sented itself to view, which communicated with the conversatory ; this erection 
was intended as a private passage for the Prince Regent and his particular friends 
to pass down to the head of the tables, when supper was announced. Opposite to 
the above door, a door leading to the Throne-room being removed, and a large 
glass beind placed in the opposite door, on the further side beyond the throne, the 
whole line of candelabras, and the throne itself, were reflected in it; and a striking 
coup @eil was thereby produced. Keeping stil! to the right carried us into— 

he Ball-Room.—This apartment was decorated with arabesque ornaments, and 
figures, painted in the finest style imaginable, on gold grounds, in pannels, be- 
tween pilasters richly carved and gilt. The cieling, decorated in compartments, 
had a very fine effect. The windows and recesses have circular tops, and they 
were decarated with rich blue velvet draperies, with massive gold fringes, lace, 
tassels, and ropes ; the latter were likewise of gold. In the recesses were magni- 
&icent French plates of looking glass, in gold frames, having sofas under them, 
zichly carved, and covered with blue velvet, the chairs to suit. Before each pi- 
daster wa’ placed a rich gilt pedestal, in which was seen asuperb French girandole, 
Carrying eight wax lights, executed in or-molu in the most unique manner. The 
two chimney-pieces, of statuary marble, were ornamented with foliage and 
figures in bronze and or-molu, and over them were glasses in gold frames, and 
French candelabra, worthy of the tou¢ ensemble. The last room forms the southe 
western angle of the palace; here we turned to the north, and then entered 

The Circular Dining-Room.—The cieling of this room forms a dome, supported 
by large Scaliola porphyry columns, with an entablature silvered, and decorated 
with imitative bronze ornaments, The compartments and doors have figures and 
ornaments painted in the most masterly style by Mr. Jones, in imitation of bronze, 
on real silver grounds ; the front of the recesses, &c. had light blue silk draperies 
of an erial tint, with silver balls; and around the room, immediately under the 

entablature, was a valance in pelmets of blue puffed silk, on each of which a su- 
Perb cut glass star, and silver balls, appeared suspended in the intermediate 
spaces. In the recess, below the large window, a superb sideboard was placed, 
supported by bronzed griffins, and vine leaves. There were three tier of Shelves, 
with plate glaas backs, inteuded ang used ag a depos for a part of the Prince Re 
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went’s magnificent service of gold plate. In the recess opposite stood another 
sideboard to correspond, on bronzed chimeras, richly chased; the other orna- 
ments were gilt rails, and branches for lights. Underneath was placed an un- 
commonly fine antique car, of inestimable value, standing upon bronze and brass 
wheels ; this magnificent appendage served all the purposes of a wine-cooler. The 
two fire-places, and two compartments, to correspond, are decorated with real 
verde-antique marble slabs, in silver frames, with bronze ornaments, and chimera 
supporters. On each was placed two stands for lights supported by groups of 
boys, finely done in bronze. There were four chancellieres (or wool-sacks), with 
chimeras at the angles, covered with blue silk, decorated with solid silver fringe. 
The lightness of colour and style of this apartment produced, by contrast with 
the splendour of the adjoining apartments, a very striking effect. The centre 
window being taken out, a temporary orchestra, elegantly fanciful, suddenly ap- 
peared, as if by enchantment, by the drawing up of a curtain, when the clock 
struck eleven. Here, by the able superintendance of Mr. Cow, a concord of 
sweet sounds, prnduced by twenty-two musicians, were diffused far and near, Im- 
mediately opposite the band was a door communicating with the Anti-room, like- 
wise appropriated for dancing, and thus answering the purpose of both rooms. 

The Drawing-Room, at preseut used as a Council-room. This magnificent struc- 
ture was hung with a rich bright crimson English damask, with draperies for win- 
dows ; the circular termination of the room, and the sides of the doors, and chim- 
ney-glasses were richly decorated with deep massive fringes of rea) gold, and 
crimson silk, with gold ornaments. Around the room, under the cornice, were 
placed ornaments of a fan shape, composed ef flutes of bright crimson satin, ter- 
minated with deep gold fringe, and gold ribbons, in the intermediate spaces; and ° 
in the centre of each was an Apollo’s head, with golden rays, finely carved; un- 
der this range were suspended rich draperies with the same rich fringe as the 
others. ‘The two chimney-pieces in this room excel in beauty the others; they 
are composed of the purest white marble, with figu:es of Satyrs with infants in 
their arms,which they seem to be warming. French plate pier chimney-glasses and 
candalebra. The ceiling was covered, above a rich white and gold Corinthian 
cornice; and it is finely decorated with trophies and other well-designed orna- 
ments, executed inthe best style All the rooms had each a cut-glass lustre. Here 
were suspended five chandeliers of unrivalled beauty. The chairs and sofas were 
massive and finely executed, having black ornaments on gold grounds, covered 
with damask, decorated with black velvet, and rich silk fringes, golden tripods 
with cranes, and other ornaments, after the antique ; French figure girandoles and 
er-molu branches. 

The West Anti-Room—Communicating with the hall of entrance; it was deco- 
rated with superfine scarlet cloth, with draperies and black velvet ornaments, 
fringes, and gold cornices. Ottoman seats, sofas, and chairs, covered with scar- 
let, and supported by golden paws of griffins, Undera large pier-glass was a 
Mosaic tabie. The walls were covered with flock paper of a drab ground, with 
a rich gold moulding, forming a very judicious ground for the pictures. Over 
the chimney was a whole-length portrait of Louis XV. in a superb French frame ; 
on one side was a whole length of the late Duke of Cumberland; and on the other 
of the Duke of Clarence. At one end of the room was a portrait of the great 
Duke of Cumberland. On the other side that of the late Duke of Rutland. Over 
the doors were oval portraits of George I]. and Queen Caroline. The floor of this 
zoom, as well as that of the large drawing-room adjoining, was most tastefully de- 
corated with painted ornaments for the dancing. 

The East Anti-Room—Was fitted up in a style similar to the last; but it being 
understood to be Colonel M‘Mahon’s room, it was not intruded on. 

In returning to the First Anti-Room, the company had again to pass through 
the Hall of Entrance, the great and octagon halls. From that room a door on the 
left conveyed us into the following suite: —— 

Ist. The Blue Velvet-Room—This apartment has an enriched gold cornice of 
singular perfection; in the cove, by Smirke, are very beautiful paintings, in com- 

ents, with rich gold ornaments ; and from the skied ceiling is suspended a 
superb Grecian lustre, enriched with or-molu. On the walls were pannels, hung 
with dark blue velvet and gold mouldings. Here were first-rate paintings, by old 
masters, and among others the invaluable Rembrandt, lately purchased for five 
thousand guineas; these pictures were suspended by rich silk gold-coloured lines, 
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and gold tassels. On a chimney-piece highly enriched was placed a large glass, 
reflecting candelabra, or-molu, and china ornaments placed on the mantleshelf. 
At each end of the room were Buhl cabinets. The chairs and sofas were covered 
With blue satin and gold. In addition to other cabinets, were two Encoinieres, 
Fe on grand figure girandoles ; tripod stands, bearing lights, added to the 

illiancy, they being equally costly and handsome. Over the windows and piers 
Were grand draperies suspended by swans and other richly-carved ornaments, 
with golden fleurs-de-lis, The fringes and lace were of gold-colour silk, under- 
neath which were suspended white silk curtains, decorated with gold and tassels. 

2d. The Small Blue Velvet Room.—In every respect the same as the preceding.- 
The two next, which conclude the whole story, were— 

Two Temporary Rooms, at the south-eastern end.—These were solely for re~ 

freshments of tea, coffee, &c. for the accommodation exclusively of the ladies, 

The Basement Story.—The whole range of the Basement Story, and the Gothic 
Conservatory, were appropriated to supper rooms, into which the company des- 
cendéd by the lower division of the Grand Staircase, into an octagon Sub-hall, 
most tastefully arranged as an arbour, with oak and laurel leaves in the back 
ground; added to the foliage, were a vast variety of beautiful natural flowers and 
plants, the whole judiciously illuminated. This passage led to 

The first Anti-room of the lower apartments.—In one was a large sideboard, 
furnished with a baron of English roast béef, and other substantial proofs of genuine 
hospitality. Behind was placed a large glass, which, reflecting the arbour, pro- 
duced an enchanting effect. Turning to the left from this anti-room, we entered 
a spacious Gothic Library, adorned with handsome book-cases, filled with choice 
and tastefully bound books. In this rooin was placed a large table, laid with 
sixty covers, and a splendid glass plateaux in the centre, decorated with French 
biscuit ornaments, and costly articles of plate. Beyond this room are two spa- 
cious rooms; they were handsomely fitted up for the occasion, and adorned with 
valuable paintings, having tables, with covers, for the accommodation of one hufi- 
dred persons, elegantly arranged. At the end of the farthest of these rooms, a 
mirror, reflecting the whole range, terminating with the Gothic Conservatory, 
illuminated, produced a woriderful spectacle of splendour and brilliancy. On 
returning from these rooms through the first Anti-room, we entered the Bow- 
toom, from the windows of which, the communications to the Temporary rooms 
were made. This apartment had a large plate of looking-glass over the chim- 
ney (opposite the Bow-room), in a rich frame of gold, reflecting the grand vista of 
the Teldporary rooms; and, at the end of the allee-vert, another glass (Which we 
have before described) reflected every object an infinitum. Inthe Bow-room, large 
enamels, executed by that distinguished artist, Mr. Bone, after celebrated paint- 
ings, in beautiful frames, presented such a proof of magnificénce and judiciously 

lendid taste, as does honour to the arts. From this apartment we entered the 

wer Drawing-room, ‘which was tastefully fitted up, and ehlivenéd by two glasses 
placed opposite to each other. In this apartment were hung several well-chosen 
cabinet pictures ; and, among others, a curious view of Greenwich Park, in Which 
are introduced portraits of Charles I. his Queen, and Courtiers, by Vandyké. 
The next room, the Lower Dining-room, being long in proportion, had, at propér 
distances, two screens, of Porphyry columns, with enriched capitals in gold. The 
cornice of the room was highly ornamented with gold. The glassés here reathéd 
from the cieling to the floor, and handsome golden tripods carriéd vase lights: The 
end of this apartment communicated with the ~ 

Grand Gothic Conservatory —By removing the spacious windows, a range of ta- 
bles, extending the whole length of the Conservatory, and lowér Dining tony . 
speared with 140 covers for the reception of thé Prince Regent, and his particular 
party. e centre of this table was decorated by a rivulet of running water, in 
which live gold and silver fish, meandering over banks of brokén ground, With 
propriate ornaments arranged in the happiest manner, and having Chinese bridg 
pagodss, and other objects connectéd with the scenery. At the uppér end of this 
ae fing a circle of larger diameter than the long table, présidéd 

nce Regent, assisted by his royal brothers ; and from thence his Royal H 
fheés commanded a range of rooms, not less than 640 féet, occupiéd by & 
tablés. At the dppér end of the Conservatery, 4 sidéboard was constructé 
vered with scarlet Fyn with muslin antigua Sapte, fringed, for thé pees 
of the most splendid service of gilt plate, perhaps in Europe, These béau 
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and costly objects, being tastefully arranged, and a large glass being placed be- 
hind the Prince, reflecting every object in the whole extent, the effect may more 
easily be conceived than described; it was magnificent beyond all conception. 
The Conservatory is an unique building, of the richest specimen of the florid Go- 
thic, correctly executed in imitative stone, and admitting the sun to shine through ° 
the glass interstices. The upper end was a kind of circular buftet, surmounted 
by a medallion, with the initials G. P. R. lined by festoons and antique draperies 
of pink and silver, and partly filled by mirrors, before which, on ornamented 
shelves, stood a variety of vases, candlesticks, &c. of the most gorgeous gold 
plate. Supplied, as indeed all the tables were, with every attainable delicacy and 
luxury which wealth and rank could command, or ingenuity could suggest, and 
embellished by all the art and skill of the confectioner with emblematical devices 
of every conceivable appropriate description, this table displayed a still more 
splendid exuberance. In the front of the Regent’s seat there was a circular bason 
of water, with an enriched temple in the centre of it, from whence there was a 
meandering stream: to the bottom of the table, bordered with green banks. Three 
or four fantastic bridges were thrown over it, one of them with a small tower upon 
it, which gave the little stream a picturesque appearance. It contained also a 
number of gold and silver fish. The excellence of design and exquisiteuess of 
workmanship could not be exceeded; it exhibited a grandeur beyond description ; 
while the many and various purposes for which gold and silver materials were 
used, were equally beautiful and superb in all their minute details, The sur- 
prising lustre thrown upon the whole by the brilliancy of the illumination, seemed 
to realize all that fancy has feigned of the magnificent wonders of Oricatal 
creation. 

The company, who continued to arrive from nine till half-past twelve, were 
ushered into the state rooms, and soon filled the house. The hall was crowded with 
peers and peeresses, and was made the same use of as the apartments of state. 
Under the grand arched door-way between the halls, was a most elegant scarlet 
and gold drapery, after the antique. 

The male part of the nobility and gentry were habited in court suits, many 
richly embroidered, or in military and naval uniforms. The waving plumage, the 
elegant variegated dresses, the sparkling diamonds, and, still more, the native 
beauty and grace of the ladies, gave a sort of enchanting perfection to the whole 
of this brilliant courtly exhibition, a veille Cour de Versailles, with all its proud 
pretensions, could never have more attractively set forth the elegant fascinations 
of fashionable life and exalted rank. 

The upper servants of -his Royal Highness’s household wore a rich costume of 
dark blue, trimmed with very broad gold lace: the others wore their state liveries. 
A considerable number of the Yeomen of the Guard attended in different parts. 
The assistants out of livery were dressed uniformly, in black suits with white 
vests. Two of the bands of the Guards, in state uniforms, played various airs 
throughout the night. 
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Triest ~ 1 HE greatest activity prevails at this place, and (according to 
French accounts) the merchants feel the immense advantages of the im- 

rial decrees relative to cotton and other merchandizes. The greatest, 
acilitation is made ip the communication and conveyance. of goods fro 
Macedoniaand Bornia. The merchandizes are conveyed upon. horses pH 
by caravans. Many French and Italian merchants have. recently, orn’ 
lished counting houses at Triest, as well as, several Greek houses, wh 
speculate exclusively in goods from, the Lexant, fp ; 

From the Vienna puts we are informed, that the inbrginetine 
cottons into France from the. Levant, ig to cease on the Ist of July, 
that the transports through that city had already ceased, bam ey rf 
coftan in, Torkay hesieen extremely productive, and, had @ comr, 
siderable fall,in the price of that article, . 

Spain,—In Spain.also the mighty emperor has endeaxoured to. caxry hig 
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: vengeance against colonial produce, by the following decree, issued from 
Fontainbleau. 

1. All colonial produce that may be found in cach of the six govern- 
ments we have established in Spain, shail be embargoed and confiscated, 
excepting such as proceed from prizes made by our privateers, or from 
sales effected by our agents. 

2. All colonial produce, whether proceeding from — made by our 
privateers, or from sales effected by our agents, shall be subject to the 
payment of the duties oriered in our decrees of 5th August, and 10th 
September last. 

3. Our major-general, and our ministers of war and finance, are charged 
with the execution of this decree. 

Russia.—The latest accounts received from St. Petersburgh state, that 
British vessels with colonial produce are permitted to land their cargoes 
in the Russian ports, and that it seems that Buonaparte has yielded to the 
Emperor Alexander the relaxation of the edicts, which are so requisite to 
the prosperity of the Russian empire. What reliance our merchants may 
have on the duration of this policy we can not portend, but we have 
no doubt they will be very eager to avail themselves of the opening, nvut- 
withstanding all the lessons of prudence they have experienced. 

Sweden.—The arrival of our fleet in the Baltic is expected to be produc- 
tive of a favourable result to trade, and on the subject of the confiscated 
vessels at Carlsham we give the following extract of a letter, dated 26th 
May. * An order has reached us from Carlscrona, according to which 
all the ships that are laden with colonial produce for Swedish account, 
from our place, which are lying in our harbour now, are to be released 
from the detention under which they were, and the cargoes to be landed 
and restored to the owners, who perhaps are to pay the duties thereon, 
the exportation not being allowed.” 

Vienna.—The bankers and principal merchants of this capital have 
lately been convened at the court bankers, where the minister of finance 
told them that the government were perfectly acquainted with the 
mancuvres of some of thei, which was injuriousto the exchange. They 
were told it was the last warning they would receive from government, 
and that they would herejfter be severely punished. They were forbidden 
to draw bills of exchange on each other, in order to send the specie out 
of the country, and thus ruincommerce. Since this warning the course of 
exchange has taken a more favourable turn. 

DOMESTIc. 

A notice has been issued by the Lords of Trade, that licences to import 
cargoes from the Baltic, will not be granted after 10th July, and that all 
vessels which may go in ballast from this country for that purpose, must 

clear out at the custom-house previous to that period. But licences to 
export will still continue to be granted. This measure is also intended 
to operate as an inducement for all vessels consigned to this country, to 
teave the Baltic whilst our fleet remains there for their protection, as the 
difficulty and danger of having a fleet of men of war in that sea in the 
autumn, has determined government to withdraw them, early at the close 
10f the present season. ; 
Considerable quantities ofall kinds of Furopean goods have lately been 
shipped from this country to Amboyna; and the Cape of Good Hope has 
opened a considerable speculation che for our export trade. We hope 
the markets will not be overstocked. In consequence of the immense 
quantities of pepper in the East India Company’s warehouses, and the de- 
reciated state of the commerce of Europe, the pépper growers in 
umatra, as well as our West India islands, have been informed that there 
would be no extension of their investments, and that it would be most 
prudent for them’ to devote as much of their land as possible to a more 
successful cultivation. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Y 
Tue hay harvest has pretty generally commenced, and the crops have 
turned out yery heavy; clovers in particular fall extremely heavy on tha 
scythe. Wheats go on remarkably well, and the late dry weather has been 
much in favour of them, it being previously or they would 


run too much to straw, and now promise altogether an abundant crop. 
The Lent tillage of vats and barley ook remarkably well, and are e 
rally in ear. Beans are likely to be a large produce; pease not quite so 
good. The pastures have fallen off during the latter part of the month 
owing to the dry weather and northerly winds. Very few pieces are sown 
with turnips at present, and on the strong soils the failows are rather 
backward. Lean stock declines in price. Lab maintains a high price. 
Wool is particularly good both in quantity and staple. Potatoe plapte 
are very fine, and no doubt will stock well. 


I 
MONTHLY RETROSPECT. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


r 
Portugal— 1 HE various apes Ng which we advanced in our last 
number, have. been mostly realized. The compleat failure of the 
manceuvre of Massena, supplied as he had been in Spain with every neces- 
sary essential, left him no longer an option of relieving Almeida. It wag 
no longer practicable. It was abandoned to its fate. Lord Wellington’s 
visit to General Beresford seems to have led him into the measure; but 
time was not spent in useless ceremony, but in forming and concerti 
general plans for the advantage of the general cause. He had retur 

to the scene; and it proved, as usual, a successful measure. 

This scheme of the enemy having been so effectually baffled, and 
Massena being recalled to France, the remains of his agmy were collected, 
as it were, to watch the motions of the allies. The official accounts of 
these occurrences had not reached us at the time of our last report, 
though we had information, during the time of our writing it, of which 
we could haye no doubt that such events had taken place, By the same 
means we had then received intelligence of a successful conflict against 
Soult, in the vicinity of Badajoz, of the particulars of which, as its 
nature and extent, we had little knowledge at that time; but the most 
satisfactory accounts have since reached us of that resolute and sangui- 
nary contest, which was equally glorious to the arms of the allies, and 
galling to the French commanders. Regretting, as we always must, on 
common principles of humanity, the loss of so many brave men, the 
necessity alone must sanciion us in the satisfaction of success which hag 
crowned the exertious of our brave heroes. 

Connecting, as we must, the situation of the armies in the vicinity of 
Badajoz, and the determination of Soult to try the event of another con- 
flict with the entire emancipation of Portugal, we feel it to be a matter 
of propriety to notice the passing transactions, as green we in mea- 
sures for the attainment of that object. Partial breaches had been 
effected in Badajoz, but not sufficient to warrant an attempt to storm it 5 

et the siege was so vigourously conducted, and the batteries so power- 
fully served, that its submission was speedily expected, and no time was 
lost in ceremony, as the operations of Soult in his retreat at Llerena were 
well known to Lord Wellington and General Beresford. The former 
s to have been watching the motions of the enemy very closely, since 
y the last dispatches he was at Quinta de Granicha on the 6th of June 
on or about which day it was understood, that the northern French army, 
the remains of Massena’s force, which had left the vicinity of Salamanca 
and the river Tormes, were to arrive at Cordova, by circuitous route, 
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to avoid the northern allied army. Such a march, however, without 
some great mistake of dates, must be considered as impracticable within 
so short an interval; and, even then, it would require some time to form 
a junction with Soult, in such a manner as to enable them to take the 
field. For they must either be accompanied with their artillery, or they 
would enter into the contest under very great disadvantages, which, it 
may be presumed, they would scarcely attempt. If they are so accom- 
panied, such a movement would require much more time than they can 
possibly have, in our estimation, to contest the matter once more for the 
relief of Badajoz. For the same urpose we learn, that three battalions 
have been moved from the blockade of Cadiz, to reinforce Soult; and we 
have been informed that all the disposable force about the capital has also 
been ordered to join him with all possibleexpedition. These accounts will 
seemingly place Soult, in the twinkling of an eye as it were, at the head 
of an overwhelming army. But so many movements are not to be 
effected in a day or two; it must take a much greater time to accom- 
plish such marches, than could possibly have intervened from their com- 
mencement in the various quarters, to their consolidation with the main 
southern army under Soult. But, perhaps, whilst we are occupied in 
making these observations, not only has the fate of Badajoz been long 
decided, but the determination of Soult to appeal ance more to fortune, 
effected or rescinded; and we scarcely can entertain a doubt of being 
favoured with a@eounts of one or both these events, before our pages 
are dry from the press. Inthe event of the fall of Badajoz, we should 
not be surprized to find, that, instead of the threatened sanguinary con- 
test, in some of the heights of Estremadura, he has availed himself of his 
reinforcements to advance along the frontiers into New Castile, to endea- 
vour to effect his retreat to Madrid. We can scarcely think that he will 
attempt to measure back his steps to Seville across the Sierra Morena, 
unless he can present such an imposing front as may render it imprudent 
for General Beresford to attack him. In either case we are of opinion, 
that Estremadura must be abandoned to the allies; but our limits prevent 
us from anticipating the consequences of either of these movements, of 
which our readers, we think, cannot be long in doubt. 

Spain.—The various accounts from Catalonia have, for some time past, 
been so contradictory, that little reliance is to be placed upon them. 
None of the reports can reach this country, but by a circuitous route, 
and through various channels, in which matters of fact must receive con- 
tinual adulterations, and be subject to numerous amplifications or per- 
versions, according to the prevailing disposition of the parties, through 
whom they are transmitted. For we can expect but little information, 
and that little at considerable intervals, and of a date comparatively 
ancient, in the form or ina way which is entitled to the credit and autho- 
rity of a regular and authentic dispatch. The last advices from Lord 
Wellington seem to be less tatouraile than we had been led to expect s 


but on these, perhaps, it would be too much to place an implicit credit, 
since he could only write from the best information he could receive, and 
we must observe, that it is expressed in very brief terms, propably as 


what he had heard, rather than as what he Knew. From other parts of 
this country, too, we have had but little intelligence since our last, farther 
than as the proceedings in Estremadura are connected with the fate of 
Portugal. But it is some consolation to notice, that the necessity of 
detaching so considerable a force as three battalions from the blockade of 
Cadiz, must enliven and invigorate the spirits of the citizens in a very 
important degree ; and we should not be surprized to find, either that 
some attempt has been made against the remaining force there, or thata 
detachment of troops has beén sent up the Guadiana into the Alentejo, so 
&s to reinforce the army of General Beresford, by way of Olivenca. The 
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latest accounts from their army of the north state, that they had 24,000 
foot at or near Salamanca, with 4000 cavalry; but they could scarcely 
have broken up many days for the southward before our army, which has 
been kept hanging on their flank about Almeida and La Guarda towards 
Sabugal, would be ready to march southward upon the Tagus, and pro- 
ceed more directly to the theatre of action by way of Portalegre or Va- 
lencia and Albuquerque. At any rate, it is our opinion that the French 
are reduced to the necessity of playing a desperate game; and all their 
dexterity and artifice will be requisite to their extrication from it. 

France.—The solemn christening of the heir to the Nepoleonic dynasty 
passed over without any material occurrence, excepting only that net 
one of the German Imperial family were present to grace the ceremony 5 
that government seems to be as little satisfied as any other of the conti- 
nental courts, with the proceedings of the usurping tyrant. No branch 
of the family deemed it of sufficient moment to travel from Vienna to 

Paris to be present on the occasion. How they excused themselves, we 
are not enabled to say ; but that they should decline the acceptance of an 
invitation, which, no doubt, was communicated for that purpose, would 
not be very suitable to his haughty disposition. In dragging a daughter 
of the empire from her peaceful home, as the sacrifice for returning 
er he might gratify his sensual appetite; but in feeling himself una- 

le to cajole any of the sons of the ancient Imperial house to grace his 
upstart court, we may conclude that his irritable mind was not very 
greatly at ease, notwitstanding his affected indifference. 

That the projected domination of the north may lead the Corsican 
despot into a fresh war, even whilst he is manifestly foiled in his design of 
completely subjugating the peninsula, is highly probable, at least, if not 
tolerably certain. The latest accounts from that quarter strengthen the 
idea of a rupture with Russia; and the mysterious situation of the other 
northern powers precludes all possibility of anticipating the event of such 
a measure, excepting that it will produce the liberation of the peninsula, 
and emancipate the Spaniards from the Gallic yoke. Desperate as were 
the efforts of his general to annihilate, at a blow, the British and their 
allies, the conflict of Albuera has been too seriously felt, not to ensure an 
imperious respect for the British arms, and the prowess of their allies, 
The boasted determination of renewing his attack is no unusual practice, 
when matters of a very different nature are intended; and perhaps the ul- 
timate effect may be as we have already suggested, as there can be little 
doubt of his pausing very seriously, before another assault is made, unless 
he could cellect a very superior force, which we consider to be a business 
of great difficulty. Already, while the pen is in our hands, are we in- 
formed that the corps of Sebastiani, in attempting te march to reinforce 
Soult, has been harassed and molested, and its practicability doubted; 
and we have mentioned already some other obstacles to the speedy attain- 
ment of this object. 

Russia.—If we are to credit the most recent accounts from the shores of 
the Baltic, the very great probability of a change of system in the poli- 
tics of this country has been corroborated. The demands of the French 
ambassador, from hostility to this country, have been such as its govern- 
ment could not possibly accede to, without being guilty of political 
suicide. Though the blustering Caulincourt was complimented on his de- 
— with the honour of one of its orders, the fawning Lauriston has 

een unable, it appears, to succeed in his artifices to wound and destroy 
the commerce of Great Britain. The nobility and peasantry of Russia 
depend alike on the exportation of the produce of their country; and, 
without this, theirexistence as a nation must very soon terminate, and, 
with abundant supplies of the useful articles of life in possession, they 
preparing 


must speedily submit to the wretched slavery which others are 
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for them, and calmly put on the chains which treacherous friends had 
been occupied in forging. It is commerce with England, and with Eng- 
land only, which can render them prosperous, or even comfortable. Let 
them make peace with Turkey upon almost any terms; and recal their 
forces from those enervating climes to defend them against the more im- 
_ minent and dangerous operations nearer home. 

Sweden.—It is not probable that this country can or will be passive, 
should a rupture take place between Russia and France. It will then be 
seen for what purpose Bernadotte was elected Crown Prince of Sweden, 
or successor to the crown. His temporizing policy will soon be at an end ; 
and the mask will be thrown off, the moment he caa be prepared to ad- 
vauce against Russia. What Denmark and Prussia can or must do, upoa 
such an event, can scarcely be misunderstood; for they will be too weak 
to make the least resistance, and will be compelled to comply with the 
mandates of the tyrant, however reluctantly. At present we shall not 
give any comments on the other powers of Europe; for they are either 
too insignificant in the present scale of nations, or there has been so little 
activity in their proceedings since our last, that our limits will well war- 
rant us in the omission. 

North America—A recent occutrence on the coast of the western 
world, is a subject which must be productive of considerable discussjon, 
at least, and which threatens to create very serious consequences, unless 
that government shall conduct itself better than it has done for some time 
i. We refer to the wanton conduct of the captain of the President 

rigate towards a British sloop of war, scarcely one-third in weight of 
metal which the American mounted. What palliation or subterfuge may 
be used by the Gallic American Maddison, we pretend not to anticipate, 
but presume it will be as lame and sophisticated as most «f his former 
turgid declarations. Mr. Foster, probably, on his arrival, may feel him- 
self very curiously situated. He may be told that his instructions do not 
warrant him in requiring any explanation, especially if those instructions 
are in any respcct specific, and particularly referring to any recited 
causes of difference. We suppose, tuo, that the recent condemnation of 
the American ships in the Admiralty Court will be made a prominent case 
of objection to the proceedings of this country. But on this subject we 
must not at present enlarge. 

DOMESTIC. 

When we congratulated our readers in our last on the state of our 
finances, we were not then prepared to state that one of our taxes was to 
be rescinded, which, on some occasions, has been productive of vexation 
and oppression, and to many was not very agreeable. An act has just 
passed to abolish the hat-tax, in the midst of war. Because we have no 
new taxes, the continental tyrant has been amusing his subjects with the 
same declaration, though, perhaps, before this time he has meditated, if 
not promulgated, some new imposition upon those people whom he has 
brought within his grasp. We judge from his past conduct what may be 
our reasonable expectations in future; especially under the strong im- 
pression.on our minds of the tottering state of his own finances; and from 
the probable situation he may be placed in by a new war. We are 
happy to announce to our numerous readers the returning health of our 
revered monarch. He has recently resumed his walks on the terrace at 
Windsor; and, probably, we may be favoured with a report on the sub- 
ject to parliament before the approaching close of the session. Another 
subject of congratulation arises from the detection of the various per- 
sons engaged in smuggling abroad the current coin of the realm, which 
we hope will be a means of checking, if not entirely suppressing, #0 in- 
famous a traflic, for the advantage of our enemies, at a time when it has 
totally disappeared from circulation at home. We can have little doubt 
they will meet their deserved fate. 
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BANKRUPTS. 
and Messts. Cross and Rushton, ones! 
BANKRUPTCIES. ——. a di oe 
- Brest H, Sloane square, , Car- 
The Solicitors’ Names are between . ' 
f eee nar penter. (Mr. Druce, Billiter square 


ACKLAND H. Leadenhall market, 

rovision merchant. (Messrs. Annes- 

ey and Bennett, Tokenhouse yard, 
Lothbury 

Allen R. Bristol, fruiterer. (Mr. E. 
Stephens, Bristol; and Messrs. Sweet, 
and Stokes, King’s Bench walks, Tem- 
ple, London 

Andrews T. jun. of the Hotwells, 
Gloucester, coach maker. (Mr. Frowd, 
Serle street, Lincoln’s inn fields, Lon- 
don 

Atkinson W. Three King court, Lom- 
bard street, hat manufacturer. (Messrs. 
Alcock, Corner, and Lindsay, St. Tho- 
mas’s street, Borough 

Attwell R. of Toddington, Bedford, 
baker. (Mr. = Falcon, Elm court, 
Temple, 


Asling C. Hind court, Fleet street,’ 


jeweller. (Mr. G. Atkinson, Castle 
= Falcon square 
T. Rusbaey, factor. (Mr. 
Nied Throgmorton street 7 
Baker W. York, confectioner. (Mr. 
Edge, Inner Temple, London; and Mr. 
Hearon, York 
Bayes T. St. Martin’s lane, gold and 
silver laceman. (Mr. Woods, New Corn 
Exchange, Mark lane 
Bennett A. M. late of Devonshire 
street, Queen square, insurance broker. 
(Messrs. Wadeson, Barlow, and Gros- 
venor, Austin friars 
Bell G. late of Cross lane, wine mer- 
chant. (Mr. Drace, Billiter square 
Bell J. .Fleur-de-Lis court, Spital- 
fields, soap maker. (Messrs. Evett and 
Rixon, Haydon square, Minories ° 
Boss T., J. Richards, and R. Jones, 
Liverpool, ta tailors. (Mr. T. Blackstock, 
a buildings, —— London; and 
r. J. Murrow, Paradise street, Liver- 
seas 
Pepouch J. and S. Toulson, Maryport, 
Cumberland, check manufacturers. (Mr. 
J. Pearson, Staple inn, London; and 
Mr. C. Sim, Maryport 
Bovingdon S. of the Carpenter’s 
Arms, Vine street, St. Martin’s lane, 


‘vietualler. (Mr. Turner, Kirby street, 


Hatton garden 

Bawker R. Bedford, Lancaster, cot- 
ton manufacturer. Mr. T. Windle, 
John Street, B row, London; 
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Brooks J. Queen street, Cheapside, 
wine merchant. (Mr. Birkett, Bond 
court, Wallbrook 

Brown J. Princes street, Cavendish 
square, haberdasher. (Mr. Biggs, Es- 
sex street, Strand 

Brown T. late of Steep, Southampton, 
fellmonger. (Mr. Cannon, Petersfield ; 
and Messrs. Rhodes, Cook, and Hand> 
ley, St. James's walk, Clerkenwell, Lon- 
don 


Bunson J. of Chard, Somerset,’ 
jobber. Se it her, L me Regis; and 


Carson A. jun. late of M 
chant. (Mr. G, Barrow, Thredtheselie 
street, London; and Mr. J. Lace, Li- 
verpool 
Carter J. and J. Rusby, Skinner 
street, mangle makers. Sh walls, Tems= 
-) Stokes, King’s Bench s, Tem- 


Carter J. jun. Livérpool, merchant. 
(Messrs. suitetlest nistreet and Eden, Liver- 


pool; ‘and Mr. Windle, John atrect, 
' Bed 


ford row, London 

Casey S. Plaistow, Essex, gardener. 
(Messrs, Clare and Virgo, St. Katha- 

rine’s Cloisters, Tower 

Cass G. jun. of Ware, Hertford, oat 
dealer, (Mr. A. C. Bond, Ware, Herts. 

Clarke H. Liverpool, merchant. (Mr. 
Rowe, Liverpool; and Messrs, Cooper 
and Lowe, Southampton buildings, 
Chancery lane, London 

Clay T. G. Coventry, ribbon manu- 
facturer. (Mri Alexander, Lincoln’s 
inn, London; and T. Minster, Coventry 

Cleve T. *jate of Lincoln, mercer. 
(Messrs. Terrewest and Hayward, Lin- 
coln; and Messrs. Macdougall and 
Hunter, Lincoin’s inn, London 

Coates J. Park lane, Piccadilly, tailor. 
(Messrs. Richardson, Fisher, and Lake, 
Bury street, St. James’s 

Colls R. Burr street, Lower East 
Smithfield, hemp and tar merchant. 
(Mr. Recks, Wellclose square 

Collins J. M. Newton Abbot, Devon, 
maltster. (Mr. Abraham, ae neh 
and Mr. C. Luxmore, Red Lion Kew 

Cogger J.G. A chamecy hogar 4 
mgton, wire worker. (Mr. E. 
Stockwell, Surrey 

Cooper J, North Shields, ship chand- 
ler. (Mr. Hartley; 'New Bridgo street, 
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London; and Mr. Foster, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne 
Cotching T. Southcout, Bucks, cow 
d J Mr. J. Howell, Bartlett’s 
buildings, Holborn, London 
Creaser E. Great Driffield, York, 
chemist. (Mr. S. Dickinson, Great 
Driffield, Yorkshire; and Mr. J. Sher- 
win, Great James street, Bedford row, 
London 
Croker W. Radcliffe Highway, iron- 
monger. (Mr. W. P. Bartlett, Law- 
rence Pountney lane, Cannon street 
Curtis T. Beverley, York,. tanner. 
rs. Hall and Campbell, Beverley 
Cross J. late of Plymouth, butcher. 
(Messrs. Collett, Wimburn, and Col- 
lett, Chancery lane, London; and Mr, 
C. Speers, Plymouth Dock 
Dal, P. late of Mavempocls mer- 
chant. (Mr. Hackett, Old Bethlem, 
New Broad street, London 
Deykin A. and J. Deykin, High Hol- 
born, accoutrement makers. (Messrs. 
. J. and W. Richardsons, New Inn 
gee, Bennettstreet, Black- 
friars, mercer. (Messrs. Lowless and 
Crosse, St. Mildred’s court, Poultry 
Docewra T. late of Hackney, dealer. 
(Mr. § alt, Aldersgate street 
Dodd G G. late of Vauxhall place, 
South Lambeth, surveyor. (Mr. Gre- 
gory, Prospect place, Newington, 


B. late of the Strand, cheese- 
monger. (Messrs. Windus and Holla- 
ways Southampton buildings, Chancery 

ane 


Duckworth H. Liverpool, merchant. 
(Mr. T. Blackstock, Paper buildings, 
Temple, London; and Messrs. Bard- 
well and Stephenson, Liverpool 

Duckworth J. Manchester, alehouse 
keeper, (Mr. Edge, Manchester 

Dunstan T. Falmouth, linen draper. 
Oe Nind, Throgmorton street, Lon- 


n 

Eames W. Little Moorfields, stable 
keeper. (Mr. Luckett, Wilson street, 
_Falcon square 

Earnshaw M., late of Burniey, Lan- 
easter, victualler. (Messre. Words- 
worth and Addison, Staple inn, London; 
and Mr. Yates, Haslingden, Lancaster 

Edwards H. A. Powis street, Wool- 
wich, carpenter. (Mr. ae Can- 
terbury square, Southwark; and Mr. 
Karmock, Butt lave 

Euglish T,,.Myton, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, ship builder, (Myr. G. Edmunds, 
Lincoln’s inn, London; and Mr, 8, 
Reve H. nad R. Richerds, Queen 
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street, Finsbury square, wheelwrights. 
(Messrs. Lowless and Crosse, St. Mil- 
dred’s court, Poultry 

Evans R. Beech street, Barbican, 
cheesemonger. (Mr. Windle, John 
street, Bedford row 

Everitt, J.. W. Everitt, J. Everitt, 
and S. Everitt, Guildford, Surrey, horse 
dealers. (Mr. Lucas, Webber street, 
Blackfriar’s road 

Ewatt J.late of Cross lane, wine 
merchant. (Mr. Druce, Billiter square 

Farrar E. of Halifax, York, grocer. 
(Mr. H Surrey street, Strand, 
London; and Mr. Scatcherd, Halifax 

Fell J. and W. Bean, Nottingham, 
hosiers. (Mr. H. Percy, Notti: 
and Messrs. Kinderley, Long, Ince, 
Gray’s inn square, London 

Fenton R. jun. of Hanley, Stafford, 
draper. (Messrs. Neale and Bishop, 
3 and Messrs, Birch. 


ishop, Han 
Fore street, 


Ferriter S.M. late 
merchant. (Mr. Pasmore, W: 
court, Throgmorton street 
Flanagan J. Hertford, baker. (Mr. 
Isaacson, Sanes tenee lane, London 
Forbes J. of Liverpool, merchant. 
= and eagee y Gray’s inn; 
Messrs. Daltera and Topham, Li- 


1 
repo R. late of Worcester, milliner. 
(Mr. Welch, Nicholas lane, Lombard 
sti 


reet 

Fox J. of Runcorn, Chester, grocer. 
a a Shephard and Adlington, Bed- 
ord row, London; and Mr. Dawson, 
Liverpool 
Garrett J. jiate of Lenham, Kent, 
haberdasher. (Mr. King, Holborn 

Gerrard J. G. Basinghall street, mer- 
chant. (Messrs. Pitches and Sampson, 
St. Swithin’s lane, Cannon street 

GillR. a een i, (Messrs. 
Foulkes and Cresswell anchester ; 
and -Messrs. Longdill and Beckitt, 
Gray’s inn, Lo 

Glover J. Liverpool, shoemaker. 
(Mr. J. Clements, Liverpoél; and Mr. 
T. Blackstock, Paper buildings, ‘Tem- 
ple, London 

Goldston M. I, Great Prescot street, 
Goodman’s fields, merchant. (Messrs. 
Howard and Abrahams, Jewry street, 
Aldgate 

Goodbody §, Heres mes tend. Woe. 
minster, coach smith. (Mr. Fream, of 
ery Queen. street, Lincoln’s inz 
fields 

Goodwin W. H, late of Liverpool, 
timber merchant. (Messrs. Wright, 


Pickering, and Yatman, Temple, Lon- 
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don; Mr. Lace, Liverpool; and Messrs. 
Wrights and Dumoile, Knutsford 

Gould W. late of Chippenham, Wilts, 
innholder. (Mr, Heath, Chippenham ; 
and Messrs. Broome and Pinniger, 
Gray’s inn square, London 

Graham J. late of Carlisle, joiner. 
(Mr. W. Hodgson, Carlisle; and Mr. 
Briggs, Essex street, Strand, London 

Grimley J. Ashted, Warwick, dic 
sinker. (Messrs. Bleasdale, Alexander, 
and Holme, New inn, London ; and Mr. 
Meredith, Birmingham 

Hahn J.C. of Vine street, America 
square, merchant. (Mr. Bousfield, 
Bouverie street 

Hall G. Holywell street, Shoreditch, 
victualler. (Messrs. Stratton and All- 
port, Shoreditch 

Hardenberg F.. Mount street, Gros- 
venor square, statuary. (Messrs. Ber- 
ridge, Hatton garden 

Hardman J. Blackheath hill, Kent, 
victualler. (Mr. Hill, Rood lane, Fen- 
church street 

Hartley R. Langroyd, Lancaster, 
calico manufacturer. (Mr. W. Edge, 
eneheier 5 and Mr. Ellis, Chancery 

Hughes R. Pontipool, Monmouth, 
tallow chandler. (Messrs. Jenkins, 
James, and Abbott, New inn, London ; 
and Mr. Jones, Abergavenny 

Hobman W. and C. Hobman, Grove 
street, Deptford, cow keepers. (Messrs. 
Minshull and Veal, Abingdon street, 
Westminster 

Hockin J. Biddeford, Devon, spirit 
merchant. (Mr. W. P. Windus, Bart- 
lett’s buildings, Holborn 

Hogg J. Freeman’s lane, St. John, 
Southwark, carpenter. (Mr. Hum- 
phreys, Tokenhouse yard, Lothbury 

Holland S. Manchester, wine mer- 
chant. (Messrs. Willis, Fairthorne and 
Clarke, Warnford court ; and Mr. Hes- 
lop, King street, Manchester _ 

Hoppe E. Church street, Little Mi- 
nories, Mathematical instrument ma- 
ker. (Mr. J. Searle, Fetter lane, Fleet 
str 


eet 

Howell J. late of Liverpool, mer- 
chant. (Mr. T. Blackstock, Paper 
buildings, Temple, London; and Mr. 
Murrow, Liverpool 

Huskisson §, Swinton street, Gray’s 
mn lane, chemist. (Mr. Stevenson, 


Bench walks, Inner Temple 
tngvabeen i. Gy,pu Toseednngale 
M 





street, merchant. (Messrs, Pabuer, 
Tomlinson, and Thomson, Copthall 
court, Throgmorton street - 

Jack P. Covent garden, victualler. 
(Mr. Duncan, Holborn court, Gray’s 
inn 

Jackson H. Red Lion street, Hol 
born, stationer. (Messrs. Clarkson, 
Essex street, Strand 

Jarman W, Crosby row, Walworth, 
Surrey, upholsterer. (Mr. Brown, Pud- 
ding lane, Thames street 

‘Johnston J. late of Liverpool, mer- 
chant. (Mr. C, Bird, Liverpool; and 
Mr. T. Windle, John street, Bedford 
row, London — 

Jolly J. jun. late of Vere street, Clare 
market, carcass butcher. (Mr. Brown, 
Duke street, Westminster 

Jones H. S. Holborn, merchant, (Mr. 
Lang, Americé square 

Jones E. Birmingham, liquor meér- 
Pion otyne ind ie ftoudstey ; 

street ; t. Bir- 
tings 5) > 
Jones J. late of St. Helen, Worcester, 
glover. (Mr. Platt, Temple, Loudon ; 
and Mr. Platt, Worcester 

Joseph E. Bury street, St. Mary Axe, 
merchant. (Mr, Teasdale, Merchant 
Tailor’s Hall, Threadneedle street 

Joseph S, N, a; | street, St. Mary 
Axe, merchant. (Mr, Teasdale, Mer- 
chant Tailor’s Hall, Threadneedle street 

Keeping J. late of Burpham, Sussex, 
brewer. (Messrs. Dally and Blagden, 
Chichester; and Messrs, Few and Ash- 
more, Covent mn, London 

King S. Union street, Whitechapel, 
dealer. (Messrs. Pearse and Son, Swith- 
in’s lane, Cannon street 

Lake G. of Exeter, woollen draper. 
(Mr. R. Brutton, New Millman street, 
London; and Mr. Mortimer, Maddock’s 
row, Exeter 

Lapraik G. Bishopsgate street With- 
in, cheesemonger. (Mr. Nind, Throg- 
— —e 

ines H. Northampton, . b 
Kirby, Towcester; and Moser, ee 
dill and Beckitt, Gray’s inn, London ‘ 

Long P. late of Mere, Chester, tan- 
= (Messrs. Folins, Knutsford, Che- 
shire 

Ludlow W. A, Andover, wine mer- 
chant. (Mr. Hayward, Great Ormond 
street, London 


Lyon J. of Leadenhall ¢treet, shi 
broker. (Messrs. Burt and Swinf 
John street, Crutched friars 

Mason W. Rainow,, Chester, cotton 
inaet. pags and Kirk, 
anchester 5 Chancery 

Lawton - 


e, 
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Meacher T. late of Newport Pagnell, 
Bucks, brewer. (Mr. Taylor, South- 
ae buildings, London ; and Mr. J. 

arrard, Olney, Buc 

Mercer T. of Billinghurst, Sussex, 
brewer. (Messrs. Sweet and Stokes, 
King’s Bench walks, Temple, London 

illard E. late of Dursley, Glouces- 
ter, innholder. (Mr, W. Harvey, 
Lamb’s Conduit place, London; and 
Mr. J. Hill, Dursley 

Morris J. Gracechurch street, cheese 
monger. (Mr. Bicknell, Southampton 
buildings, Holborn. 

Moss A. late of Berkhampstead, 
Herts, plumber. (Mr. Manchester ; and 
Messrs. Longdill and Beckitt, Holborn 
court, Gray’s inn, London f; Grey’ 

Newport W. jun. 's road, Gray’s 
ian tae, coach A vanes maker. 

. Wright, Hyde street, Blooms- 


Nattall J. Manchester, twist dealer. 
(Messrs. Hewitt and Kirk, Manchester; 
ym Mr. R. Ellis, Chancery lane, Lon- 


Oldham T. al. street, Haymar- 


r. W. N. Johnson, 
+ Boag street, Citeroy square 
Overton P. Windmill street, Fins- 


bury square, victualler. (Mr. T. Jones, 
Millonan Bedford row 
wits . North Shields, Northumber- 
anchorsmith. (Messrs. Bell and 
Broek Bow lane, Cheapside, Lon- 
don; and Mr. C. Bainbridge, South 
Shields 
Parke T. late of Pickering, York, inn 
keeper. (Mr. G. Morton, Gray’s inn 
are, London; and Mr. Paul, New 
alton 
Parry J. Quality court, Chancery 
Jane, scrivener. (Mr. Duff, Thavies 
inn, Holborn 
Petty W. Manchester, builder. (Mr. 
Tarn, Warnford court, Throgmorton 
street, London 
Phillips M. Rrighthelmstone, Sussex, 
vintner and tavern keeper. (Mr. W. 


_. Berridge, Hatton garden, Ho!born, Lon- 


don; and Mr, T. Attree, Brighthe]m- 
stone 
Pitt H. of Dudley, Worcester, inn- 
keeper. gg 1 Anstice and Cox, In- 
ner Temple; and Mr. Bourne, Dudle 
Poulson ‘. Stoke-upon-Trent, Staf- 
pag potter, (Messrs. Willis, Fair- 
thorne, and Clarke, Warnford court, 
a 3 and Mr. Vernon, Stone, Staf- 


Basted W: Jate of Whitechape 


Piet: statite ne, Tower vtsect “Noy 0 
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Pull J. Norwich, victualler. ea J. 
Marsh, Norwich; and Mr. J. G. Sag- 
gers, Great St. Helen’s, London 

Ray T. Upper Thames street, sta- 
tioner. (Messrs. Hall and Drake, Sal- 
tess’ Hall, Cannon street 

Ridgeway S. Eccles, Lancaster, pain- 
ter. (Messrs. Foulkes and Cresswell, 
Manchester; and Messrs. Longdill and 
Beckitt, Gray’s inn 

Robinson T. and N. Lawrence, Liver- 
pool, merchants. (Mr. Woods, Liver- 
pool ; and Mr. Biackstock, Paper build- 
ings, "Temple, London 

Rowlandson T. and J. Bates, late of 
Cheapside, merchants. (Mr. Nind, 
Throgmorton street : 

Sartain J. late of Horseferry road, 
Middlesex, builder. (Messrs. Minshull 
and Veal, Abingdon street, Westmin- 
ster 

Sharood C. Brighton, Sussex, victu- 
aller’ (Messrs. Wilde and Knight, Cas- 
tle street, Falcon square 

Shewen E. Threadneedle street, cof- 
fee housekeeper. (Mr. Allen, New 
Bridge street, Blackfriars 

Smith R. of Hendon, York, grocer. 
(Messrs. Exley, Stocker, and Dawson, 
Furnival’s inn, London ; and Mr. Codd, 
Kingston-upon-Hull 

Smith T. Oxford, linen draper. (Mr. 
P. Walsh, Oxford; and Mr. Townsend, 
Staple inn, London 

Smith J. Bridgewater-square, Lon- 
don, lapidary. (Mr. Pittman, Newman 
street, Oxford street 

Stephens J. Joiners’ hall buildings, 
Dowgate, coal merchant. (Messrs. 
Owen and Hicks, Bartlett’s buildings, 
Holborn 

Stone R. Clifton, Gloucester, dealer. 
(Mr. Burrows, Castle street, Falcon 
square, London; and Mr. R, Jacobs, 
Bristol 

Storie W. Warwick street, Charing 
cross, tailor. (Mr. T..T. Taylor, Fore 
street, Cripplegate 

Sparks J. Buckinghamstreet, Strand, 
scrivener. (Mr. E. Howard, St. Mar- 
tin’s lane 

Swabey M. Patriot square, Bethnall 
green, draper. (Mr. Coren, Lyon’s inn 

Swan W. jun. Liv » Merchant. 
Mr. Leigh, Liverpool; and Messrs. 

wes and Cowburn, Temple, London 

Tait W. W. Liv » merchant, 
(Messrs. Stanistreet and Eden, Liver- 

I; and Mr. Windle, John street, 
rd row, London ~ - 

Tracy P. J. late ‘of Pollard’s row, 
Bethnal Bain narrow weaver. (Mr. 
Swann, New Basinghall street 
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Thomas T. of Cwrudy, Carmarthen, 
shopkeeper. (Messrs. Jenkins, James, 
and Abbott, New inn, London; and 
Mr. G. Phillips, Carmarthen 

Trevitt J. Little Bolton, Lancaster, 
cotton manufacturer. (Mr. T. Windle, 
John street, Bedford row, London ; and 
Messrs. Cross and Rushton, Bolton-le- 
Moors 

Taylor J. B. of Doncaster, joiner. 
(Messrs. Spilsbury and Hill, Bawtry, 
York; and Messrs. Sykes and Knowles, 
New ion, London 

Urquhart W. Lloyd’s Coffee house, 
Logdon, merchant. (Messrs. Dann and 
Crossland, Old Broad street 

Walker H. late of Ludlow, Salop, 
miller. (Messrs. Highmore and Young, 
Bush lane, Cannon street, London ; and 
Messrs. Russel and Jones, Ludlow 

Wall S. Salisbury, linen draper. (Mr. 
Donollon, Coleman street buildings, 
London 

Waller J. of Lower Tooting, Surrey, 
butcher. (Mr. Orchard, Hatton gar- 
den, London 

Warrington T. late of Burton-upon- 
Trent, victualler. (Mr. Greaves, Der- 
by; and Messrs. Kinderley, Long, and 
Ince, Gray’s inn, London 

Watson W. D. late of Lawf€nce 
Pountney hill, merchant. (Mr. Craw- 
furd, Broad street 

West W. M. of the Broadway. 
mersmith, apothecary “(esr Ph 
and Sheargold, Clifford’s 

Wightman W. Petticoat lane, White- 
chapel, victualler. (Mr. Glynes, Burr 
street, East Smithfield 

Wilkinson J. of Appledore, Kent, 
miller. (Mr. Arrowsmith, Devonshire 
Street, Queen square“ 

Williams D. Cardigan, shopkeeper. 
(Messrs. Vizard and Hutchinson, Lin- 
coln’s inn, London; and Mr. D. Bayn- 
ton, Bristol 

Wilson J. of Leeds, York, merchant. 
Mr. Blackburn, Leeds; and Messrs. 
Sykes and Knowles, New inn; London 

Woodhead J. Linthwaite, York, wool- 
len manufacturer. (Mr. Battye, 
cery lane, London; and Mr. Crossland, 
Huddersfield 

Wynde J. late of ‘Leominster, Here- 
ford, merchant. (Mr. J. Platt, Tan- 
field court, Temple, London; and Mr. 
W. Wells, Worcester 

Yelloiey R. of Newcastle-upon-T yne, 
merchant. (Messrs. Atkinson, Wildes 
and Mackarall, Chancerylane, London; 
and Mr. J. Bainbridge, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 


Young J. Foolow, Derby, shopkeeper. | 





(Mr. Wright, Macclesfield; and Mr, 
Hurd, Temple, London 

Young J. White Coppice, Lancaster, 
bleacher. (Mr. Dewhurst, Preston ; 
and Messrs. Caton and Brummell, Al- 
‘dersgate street, London 
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Jenkins T. late of Prescot street, 
Goodman’s fields, upholsterer 

Joseph A. Frome Selwood, Somerset, 
clothier 

LeviB. Little Alie street, Goodman’s 
fields, merchant 

Welis G. late of Hadley, Suffolk, 
draper 3 


SCOTCH BANKRUPTS. 


Anderson J. and R. merchants in 
Reith, and of J. and R. Anderson, indi- 
vidual partners of that company ; Cre- 
ditors to meet in the Prince of Wales’ 
Tavern, Glasgow, 15th June and 15th 
July 

Buchanan Mrs. J. alias Whitehead, 
residing at Cowie, near Stirling ; Credi- 
torsto meet in M‘Pherson’s cottee house, 
Stirling, 3lst May and 28th June 

Butler W. and Co. shoemakers in 
Edinburgh, and of W. and J. Butler, the 
partners of that company ; Creditors 
to meet in John's coffee house, Mdin- 
burgh, Ist and 22d June 

Crichton J. merchant in Glasgow ; 
Creditors to mect. in the Prince of 
Wales’s Tavern, Glasgow, 24th May 
and 2ist June 

Cruickshank W. merchant in Stone- 
haven; Creditors to meet in the New 
inn, Aberdeen, Ist and 29th June 

Dow T. and J. merchants in Perth, as 
a company, and as individuals; Cre- 
ditors to meet in the Hammermen’s ta- 
vern, Perth, 19th June and 10th July 

Dowie R. merchant, Auchtermuchty ; 
Creditors to meet in the house of Wim. 
Meldrum, vintner, Kirkcaldy, 31 May 
and 28th June 

Rodger E. and A. M. merchants in 
Dundee, and R. C. Rodger, writer there, 
an individual partner of that concern ; 
Creditors to meet in the house ef Alex- 
ander Morren, innkeeper, Dundee, 5th 
and 24th June 

Graham J. and J. Crawford, mer- 
chants and manufacturers in Balfron, 
carrying on business under the firm of 
J.Graham and J. Crawford and Co. 
merchants there, and the said J. Gra- 
ham and J. Crawford, as .individuals.; 
Creditors to meet in the house of John 
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Smith, mnkeeper, Kippen, Sth and 18th 
June, in place of the meetings formerly 
mentioned 

_ Henry T. merchant in Montrose ; 
Creditors to meet in the house of An- 
drew Hunter, vintuer in Montrose, 17th 
June and 8th July 

Lawson G., W. Lindsay, B. Lindsay, 

_and W. Knox, merchants in Glasgow, 
as individuals, and as partners, carry- 
ing on trade under the firm of Lawson, 
Lindsay and Co. merchants in Glasgow; 
Creditors to meet in the Prinece.of 
Wales’ Tavern, Glasgow, 7th June and 
5th July 

Little M. baker, New Town, Edin- 
burgh; Creditors to mect in the Royal 
Exchange coffee house, Edinburgh, Ist 
June and Ist July 

M‘Faden A. cow feeder and cattle 
dealer in New Town of Paisley ; Credi- 
tors to meet in the Renfrewshire Ton- 
tine inn, 14th June and 12th July 

M‘Arthur J. bookseller and stationer 
in Paisley; Creditors to meet in the 
house of W. Hector, vintner, Paisley, 
Sth and 28th June 

M‘Callum D. grocer in Glasgow; 
Creditors to meet in Curl’s tavern, 
Glasgow ; 22d May and 19th June 

M‘intyre P. cattle dealer, residing at 
Leney, near Callender; Creditors to 
meet in the house of D. Robertson, inn 
keeper in Crief, Ist and 22d June 

Maxwell T. saddler, &c. in Dumfries ; 
Creditors to meet in the King’s Arms 
Tavern, Dumfries, 
July 

Short T. tobacco pipe manufacturer 
in Glasgow; Creditors to meet in the 
Prince of Wales’ Tavern, Glasgow, 24th 
May and 2ist June 

Sinclair T. cattle dealer at Haugh of 
Keir ; Creditors to meet in the house of 
J. Kinross, vintner, Dumblane, 8th and 
29th June + 

Smith J. joimer and cabinet maker in 
Kirkintilloch ; Creditors to meet in 
Twaddell’s Tavern, Glasgow, 3d June 
and 2d July - 

Swany P. nierchant in Thurso; Cre- 
ditors to meet in the house of James 
‘Stewart, vintner, Thurso, 3d June and 
Ist July 

Tod and Glas, 
and of R. Tod and J. Glas, jun. mer- 
chants there, individual partners there- 
of; Creditors to meet ip the Tontine 
Tavern, Glasgow, 14th June and 12th 


Jul 

Ghsatnen Hl: Sete writer ond ccek ener- 
chant in Glasgow, now farmer and coal 
merchant st Millbrae, pear Polloeh- | 


Dividends—Certificates. 


Sth June and 3d . 


merchants in Glasgow ; 





(July 1, 


shaws ; Creditors to meet.in the house 
of James Carl, vintner, Glasgow, ldth 
June and Sth July 
Wright D. baker, Canongate, Edin- 
burgh; Creditors to meet in the Reyal 
Exchange coffee house, Edinburgh, 24th 
May and 28th June 
Wyllie Wm, hosier and grocer in 
Stewarton; Creditors to meet in the 
house of J. Wilson, vintner in Beith, 
14th June and 12th July 
Total bankrupts this month. 
English ee cece 
Scotch ditto~.+++--++ees. 25 


Total this month 189 
Last month «---- 221 


. Decrease-- 32 
DIVIDENDS, &c. omitted last Month. 


Walker J. Blackman street, South- 
wark, linen draper, 25 May 

Webb T. Hereford,-flax dresser, 10 
June 

Wicken J. Sandhurst, Kent, grocer, 
8 June 

Ward R, Old street, victualler, 25 


Ma 

Wood H. Green Dragon yard, Hol- 
born, coach-smith, 25 May 
' Zagury S. Great Prescot street, Good- 
man’s fields, merchant, 11 June 


CERTIFICATES. 
upon-Hull, hatter 

Archer iy. G. Queen street, Cheap- 
side, warehouseman 

Armstrong J. High street, Borough, 
linen draper 

Atkins Abrah. Finsbury square, mer- 
chant 

Blowers T. Tottenham court road, 
‘linen draper 

Butcher N. Windmill street, wias- 
bury square, butcher 

Ball William, Budge row, wehou 
man 

Bogle P. and J, and D. Jopsom, 
Ringley, Lancaster, calico printers 
‘ Benwell J. Freshford, Wilts, inn- 

eeper 


Buckler Alex. Basinghal] street, fac- 


tor 

Bertrand G. Princes street, Soho, 
tailor 

Menem Gilbert, Norton Falgate, sil- 


: Subdoy A. of Dewsbury, York, 
cloth manufacturer 
Bevan J. H. of ~maryee place, Ken- 


nington, flour 
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Beale L. and T. A. Basinghall street, 
warehousemen 
Ballinghall Rob. of Liverpool, mer- 


chant 

Bray Richard, Brighton, timber mer- 
chant 

Billinge M. Liverpool, bookseller 

Bennett W. Lawrence Pountney hill, 
tea dealer 

Brown W. Sackville street, laceman 

Cook J. Conrad, Brighton, Susten, 
confectioner 

Chalfont S. Fulmer, Bucks, corn 
dealer 

Cannon B. Duval’s lane, Islington, 
cowkeeper 

Carey E. Martin, Liverpool, mer- 
chant 

Cuff W. Minories, cheesemonger 

Cooper N. Pemberton row, Gough 
square, china gilder 

Clancey W. St. Mary-axe, mer- 
chant 

Cummeron J. Billiter square, mer- 
chant « 

Clough T. Bromley, Leeds, clothier 

Coldham T. Oakley, Surrey, shop- 
keeper 

Colvin J. Liverpool, merchant 

Clifford J. of Fulneck, York, mer- 


chant 
Cory J. Holdsworthy, Devon, shop- 
keeper 
Carter T. Oxford street, upholsterer 
Canne W. Otley, York, stationer 
Close Val, Handley, Stafford, potter 
Carr W. Hythe, draper 
Cameron W. Liverpool, spirit mer- 
chant 


Cotton E. St. Mary-axe, boot maker 
Chance. Bury street, Bloomsbury, 


grocer 
Curtis Esther, of Bristol, broker 
Chapman Wm. Birmingham, sta- 
tioner 
ane T. Liverpool, comb maker 
Dallas Alex. Tower hill, wine and 
porter merchant 
Davy J. and M. Bread street, mer- 
chant 
Derbishire R. Liverpool, grocer 
Downes.G. late of Eccles, Lancaster, 
callenderer 
Dutton T. Liverpool, cabinet maker 
Davies D, Old street, victualler 
Dawson J. of Chester, corn factor 


Ditcham J. of Sherborn lane, car- 


penter 
Baston W. Bread street, factor , 
Ewbank J. Monk-wearmouth-shore, 


Durham, mercer 
Eastham R. of Clitherow, calico 
printer : 


i 





Certificates...) Bs 


Evans E. of Merthyr Tydvil, Wales, 
nailor 
Eveleigh F. Lancaster, brazier 
Edwards W. Tooley street, South- 
wark, viciualler 
Forbes W. of Live’ 1, merchant 
Francis J. late of Cambridge, corn- 
factor 
Fletcher Mary, Liverpool), earthen- 
ware dealer 
- Frith Rob. of Salford, Lancaster, 
yer 
Ferris D. late of Oat lane, Cheapside, 
Blackwell hall factor 
Franks J. Lambeth, cabinet maker 
Fairclough G,. jun. of Chorley, Lan- 
caster, grocer 
Glover Mary and Eliz. Kiddermin- 
ster, milliners 
Garman W. Bristol, merchant 
Goff M. Wandsworth, mil! wright. 
Granger T. Long Acre, brass. founder 
Gibson W. E dgeware road, cheese- 
monger 
Gordon T. and 8: Howlané, Tower 
street, merchant 
Hopkins J. Worcestor, merchant 
Hastings T. and R. Queen street, 
Pavk, Southwark, silversmiths 
Higginson J. Manchester, cotton ma- 
nufacturer 
Hudgon G. Manchester, warehouse- 


man | 

Hill T. Brighton, baker 

Holmes C. Bull head court, Newgate 
street, haberdasher . 

Hessell W. of Gray’s inn lane, grocer 

Hendy W. Swansea, victualler 

Hudson C. Lane end, Stafford, sadler 

Hesketh J. and W. Jones, Liverpool, 
grocers 

Joseph A. ef Frome Selwood, clo- 
thier 

Jackson J. Queen street, Cheapside, 
merchant 


Jones E. Southampton, sail maker 

Keating J. of Manchester, dealer 

King W. Newport, Isle of Wight, 
miller 

Kimbel W. Goswell street, coal mer- 
chant 

Knight T. Maynard, Hamimersmith, 
chemist 

King R. Duke street, Ligcoln’s-inn- 
, fields, tailor 

Levy Elken, Clifton street, Finsbury 
square, merchant 

Leo, Martineau and Wilkinson, of 
Bread s factors 

Lowndes T. jun. and R. Bateson, Lie 
verpool, bankers 

Lay J. Oxford strect, hatter and 
hosier 











Lovett J. Colchester, grocer 

Maaly J. 
field>, merchant 

edwood J. Manchester, merchant 


.Macneal J. Preston, Lancaster, linen | 


raper 
Mountford J. Worcester City, woo!- 
len dra 
Mathews R. King’s Arms buildings, 
Wood street, factor 
Murphy Geo. Bread street, calico 
printer 
Moore H. of Bromley, Kent, tailor 
Marsden W. and H, Manchester, ma- 
nufacturers 
Marman W. late of Old Gravel lane, 
butcher 
Moore J. Tottenhall, Stafford, horse 
dealer 
Nailer J. Jeffery square, St. Mary 
Axe, merchant 
Newnum J. Bishopsgate street, linen 
draper 
Newman Wm. Canterbury square, 
Southwark, merchant 
Noten G. of Derby, Seheeeet 
Nelson W. Cordy, of Fett e, ta- 
vern keeper 
Neave T, and M. of Bickton, Hants, 
millers 
Oulton J. Liverpool, drysalter 
Owen ‘IT’. Manchester, cornfactor 
Osborn G. Tottenham Court road, 
upholsterer 
Pagot C. Birmingham, pork butcher 
Parsons Wm. Shepton Mallet, corn 
factor 
Pearce J. Basinghall street, clothier 
Peacock G. Skinner street, Bishops- 
gate, baker 
Pollitt J. Manchester, grocer 
Poulton C. Reading, cabinet maker 
Preist Marg. and J. Thorny street, 
Bloomsbury, coach maker 
Petersdortf F. Hatton garden, furrier 
Porter S. Chesham, mealman 
Phillips J. Stonehouse, Plymouth, 
stone mason 


Mansel street, Goodman’s 





[J uly 1, 
Pottel W. Cow lane, Smithfield, car- 


penter 

Phillips D. of Walbrook, tailor 

Parkins T. and T. Scobell, Broad 
street, merchants 

Pringle Henry, Selby, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, maltster 

Phipps W. Shoreditch, straw hat ma- 
nufacturer 

Richardson J. Sloane street, apothe- 
cary 

Riddiford Wm. Uley, Gloucester, 
clothier 

Rees T. D. of Great May’s Buildings, 
victualler 

Rowden J. Westbury, Hackney road, 
flax and hemp merchant 

Saxby R. Weeley, grocer 

Shand D. Liverpool, merchant 

Smith Wm. Stratford, Essex, corn 
chandler 

Salisbury J. of Highgate, victualler 

Sharman W. Hockley, Warwickshire, 
corn dealer 

Symmonds R, E. Ruspor, Sussex, cat- 
tle dealer 

Stone W. Villiers stfeet, Strand, mer- 
chant 

Spencer A. Basinghall street, wool- 
len draper 

Shillibur H. B. Plymouth Dock, auc- 
tioneer 

Shrimshire T. Fakenham, Norfolk, 

choolmaster 


Smith and Holton, Middlesex Hospi- 
tal, coach makers 

Smith J. Newton, Manchester, mus- 
lin manufacturer 

Swancott'M. Foster lane, warchouse- 
man 

Selway R. Bath, harnes: maker 

Soanes R. East Smithfield, provision 
merchant 

Trow R. sen. Gray’s Inn lane road, 
cowkeeper 

Tabor J. C. Colchester merchant 

Tayler J. Bristol, manufacturer 

Whiteley W. and J. Leeds, dyers* 


ee eee 
Average Prices of Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, &c. 


Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, 1200/. the last half yearly dividend at the rate 
Birmingham, 


ef 45/. per share clear, per annum.—) 
Staffordshire and Worces 


Wilts and Berks, 30/.— 


» dividing 21 

wick one Birmingham, 2662. dividing 112.—Monmou 

ex dividend of 3/. balf year.—Shrewsbury, 1451. dividin 
Rochdale, 52l. 54. ex dividend of 1/.—EV 


11002. ex oe 21, clear, half ue 
i. per share clear, half yearly, ar- 

1201.—Grand f deh ger 9274, 2240. 
§i.—Kennet and Avon, a 


esmere, 83l. 
‘Western, 191. discount.—Peak Forest, S1/, 80/.—Grand Union, 12. 10s. discount.—Wor- 


cester and Birmingham Old 


Scrip, 251. per cent. prem 
lobe, 120/.—Rock, 18, 

Junction Water Wor! 

pany, 10/, 10s.—Dover 


381.—New Di 108, -—Dud 
li. dividend,—West India Dock Stock, ie london Docky 18h, 12 l2id, 1272. 
ivm.—Commercial Sy Old Shares. 


Sil. with 


134, premium, Strand © Brid 442, discount. London Flour Com- 
= . ute a 
et Road, 92, discount. te 
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Premiums of Insurance, &c. 
PREMIUMS OF INSURANCE AT NEW LLOYD'S COFFEE-HOUSE. 
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From Loxvon ¢o American States, British Ships) l0gs. ret. Si, 

Portsmouth, Spithead, Poole, Newfoundland and Coast of 

or the Isle of Wight - - ligs. Labradore - - - - - -| Ggs. ret. 2/. 

Weymouth, Exeter, Dartmouth, Bay of Fundy, Quebec, or 

or Plymouth - - - - -| I4gs. Montreal - - - - -| 10gs. ret. 4/. 
Alderney, Guernsey, or Jersey} 3gs. Cape of Good Hope or St. He- 
Bristol, Wales, Chester, Liver- lena, Comgany" s oe - -| 4gs. 
pool,W Matinee, and Places; thers - - - - - -| 6gs. ret. 1 
adjacent - - 2Qgs. Southern Fishery, out & home | 35gs. 
Kinsale, Cork, Waterford, Dub- Bengal, Madras, or China, 
lin, Newry, or Belfast - -| 5gs. Company’s Ships - - - -| 52. 

Limerick or Galway - - -| Ogs. Ditto, outand home - - -| 12/. 

Londonderry orGlasgow - -| 5gs. Others- - - - - = - -| 12gs. 

Yarmouth or Lynn - - - -j 1 

Hull or Gainsborough - - -| légs. LiverProot, Bristor, &c. to 

Newcastle, Whitby, or Sunder- Cork, Waterford, Dublin, New- 

land- - - - -- 2gs. ry, Belfast, Londonderry, or 

Leith, Perth, Dundee, Mont- Glasgow - = - - = -| 4gs. 1, 

rose, or Aberdeen - - -~| 2gs. or 2}; Limeriek or Galway - - -| 45gs. 

{nverness, Shetland, or the sc Archangel, home - - - -|20gs. 3. 

ney Islands - - - . gs. Oporto or Lisbon - - - -| 8gs. ret. 4/ 
Stockholm and Places edjecent| 1 gs. ret. 5/. |Gibraltar - - - - - - -| Sgs. ret. 4/.. 
Riga, Revel, Narva, or Peters- {Madeira - - - + - = -| 6gs. ret. 2/. 

burgh - - - - - = -| 40 10 Jamaica - - - - = -| 6gs. ret, 3/, 

Oporto - - - = - = -| 10gs. ret.4l. {Leeward Islands “2-2 - | 6 4 

Lisbon -- - = - = ~- -| 10gs, ret. 4/. |Ditto with Convoy - - - -| Sgs. 1 

Riode Janeiro - - - = -| Sgs.zet. 41 |AmericanStates- - - - -] Ditto 

MEDITERRANEAN, Viz. Greenland, out andhome - -] 8gs. 
Malaga and Places adjacent] 10gs, ret. 5/. 
Salonica, Gallipoli, Smyrna, Dustin, Conx, &e. to 

or Constantinople - - -| l4gs. ret. 7]. jLondon - - - - = - -| 4gs. ret. IU. 

Madeira - - - - - - -| 6gs.ret.1/, |The Baltic - - - - - -| 10gs. ret. 5/. 

Jamaica - - - - - = -| Sgs.ret.4/. |Lisbonand Oporto - - - -| 6gs. ret. 3/. 

Leeward Islands, viz. Grenada, American States, American 

Tobago, Barbadoes, &c. -} 6gs. ret. 3d. Ships - - - - - - -| 6gs. 

Surinam, Demerara, or Berbice] 6gs. ret. 3/. Ditto, British - - - - -~| 12gs. 

Musquito Shore, Honduras, and Greenland, out and home - - 

Places adjacent - - 12gs. ret. 61. |West Indies - - ~ - - -| Sgs. ret. 4l 

The American States, the Jamaica - - - + «= «| Ditto 

Ships - - - - = - -| figs. Limerick to Leadon - - - J 4gs. 
PRICE OF LEATHER. 
. per Ib. . ier tb. 

Butts, 50 to S6lbs. each - - 24d to 25d Calf Skins, 30 to40 lbs. - - - to 33d 

Ditto, 56 to 66lis. each + - 20 to 2 Ditto, 50 to70lbs. - - - = 34 to 39 

Merchants’? Backs - - - = - 19 to 20 Ditto, 70toS0lbs. - - - - 34 to 86 

Dressing Hides - - - + + 17 to 18 Small Seals (Greenland) - - 3s 

Fine Gah Hides - - - 18§ to 194 Large Ditto, 100s. to 150s. per doz. 

Crop Hides, 35 to 40lbs. for cut. 19 to 22 Goat Skins, 34s. to 62s. ditto. 

Ditto, 45 to 50 Ibs. -- - 17 to 184 Tanned Horse Hides -.- - - 17 to Ip 

PRICE OF CORN AT LIVERPOOL. 

Wheat, Engl. new 12 9a 13 6 per 70lbs. Barley, English - 6 3a 6 9 per6Olbe. | 
American 12 6.a13 0 ditto Scotch - 6 Oa 6 I ditto : 
Dantzig _ 13 3alé 0 ditto Malt, Fine - - 10 Oall O per36 qt. 
Irish,old. 8 9all @ ditto Inferior - 9 Oa 9 6 ditto 
Ditto, new 11 3a l2 0 ditto Reans, Tick - - 57 0 a 58 0 per quer. 

Oats, Potatoe - - 3 7a 4 © per 45ibs. Peas, White - - 52 0a 64 0 ditto 

Ditto, new - 3102 4 2 ditto Flour, Fine - - 78 0a 80. 0 per 280lbs. 
Limerick - 3 3a 3 10 ditto Seconds - 70 0a74 Q ditto 
Waterford - 3 5a 3 10 ditto American 48 @ a 54 0 per 196hbs. 
Cork - - 3 Oa 3 6 ditto Ditto, Sour 40 0 Q ditte 
Wexford - 210a 3 4 ditto 

TRADESMAN’s MAG, VOL. VIL. N 








































New Dollars 5s. 114d. per Ounce. 


Agio of the Bank on 

















Holland, 4 per Cent. 


86 Importations, &c. [July 1, 
IMPORTATIONS AT THE PORT OF LONDON, 
FOR THE MONTH ENDING 20TH JUNE, 1811. 
Almonds, CW. sccrerovcccseves 486 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot, tons -+-+-- 76 Rags, toms ++++ee+-veereneeece . 2 
Barilla, tons «+ +e+e++--eeeeeere 248 Raisins, Smyrna, Cwt. -+++++++++ 11,670 7 
Brandy, gallons Oe ceccsccccece Rice, bags -+++++++- Onececcece . 23h) F 
Brimstone, tons-..++-++-eeereee 98 Rum, gallons -+++++++++0+ accesses 1,870,00 | 
Bristles, doz. Ibs, «-++++++++++ ° 1265 Silk, Thrown, Ibs..-+++++++e+e6 ° 8,725 
Butter, tons «..--+--.-eeeeeeeee 391 Raw, Ibs. +++eeseenscetees ° 10,694 
- Coffee, bags and casks---+---++++ 11,675 Sugar, hogsheads -+++++++++++++ 18,64 
Cork, toms +++ +-sesecseeeeseeee 56 Tallow, tons -++eeeeeseeeeeees . 118 
Cotton, Ibs, --+--+eeeeeeeeee ++ 5,670,000 Tar, barrels -+++-+eeeeeeeeecee 114 
Flax, tons -+-+-++-++++. bosenne 1140 Tobacco, Ibs. -++++eeseeeeeeeecs 3,400,000 
Hemp, BOMB cccccccccccccccce ° 680 ‘Wurpentine, CWt.--+-+-++e+- Geeee 87 
Linseed, qrs. --+-+-++ sere eeeeeeee 1890 Wheat, qrs. sseessrererececeee 77,10 
Madder, cwt.--+--- Cccccecesecoe 45 Wine, gallons- eeccccccccsecccee 1, 000 
Oil, Olives, tons---++++- agers 96 Wool, cwt. Spanish --++-++++++- 1160 
Oranges «+eeeeeeeeececceeccecs 2,500,000 Hides «+ ccccccccccccccccccecce 610,00 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
Tuesday, | Tuesday, | Tuesday, | Tuesday, 
4th June, | 11]th June.| 18th June. | 25th June 
AMSTERDAM, 2 Us. oeeseercsercsceeeseecs 28 4 28 4 98 #4 28 4 
Ditto, at sight «+. -esecececeeccereeeereees 27 «6 27 «G6 27 «5 27 
Rotterdam, 2 ee 6.66 6:4660.60005.000500000000% 8 6 8 7 8 7 8 7 
Hamburgh, 25 Us. Chee ceresesseeoeeseessese 24 0 23 6 Q4 0 94 0 
Altona, >? Seo Ce ecccecceceses eoreccsens 24 1 24 1 24 1 24 1 
Paris, lday’s date «---+-- ere eens eseeeess| 17 16 17 16 17 16 17 16 
Ditto, at sight --+-+++-eeeeeeeee eeeeeee ecoel 18. O 18 O 18 0 18 0 
Bourdeaux --++-+eeesee adeeeepeestcs5e90¢ -| 18 =O 18 0O 18 2 18 2 
Madrid .-.--- Effective ceeccccccecccocecece _— — . == om 
Palermo ++++ in paper ++++++ sereeeereesecese! 125 125 125 125 dpera 
Cadiz eeeoce-sseese eeeeceseves Coercocscccore — 465 46 454 
Bilboae +. cccccee COoocceecccecceeecccoccces 41 41 41 41 
Leghorn ++-+-++-++ee+- ee ee reece cesersccees 58 58 58 58 
Genva-+ee-+++s oerecescees eecececcce Weecccece 54 HY | 54 54 
Venice +++-+e+s 66464%460604600090006008 ccooe] £8 52 52 52 
Naples «ssesseeeeceererere eececescce ccooss 48 42 42 42 
Se Se ra a ae aes -+| 605 684 68 68 
Oporto ecccces CO Dec ccececsceccercccsooecs 68 68 67 67 
Rio Janeiro sees Coster eeeeeeeees 72 71 70 68 
Bhadhen ccccccccccceccsccess 6£0 ssh ensegmete 63 65 65 65 
ES SSRI Se NORE & 40 40 40 40 
ST . cadesapegeccnatqughees Copegnereede 10 104 10g 105 
ME Ganatignnin cncese ote Riis ‘nO 2 iof log 104 104 





Omnium] J discount 





Average Price of Corn throughout England and Wales, taken from the-Londa 


Gazette, for t 


Week ending 12th June, 1811. 





Wheat - -+ - - + - 87s 3d Peas - - - - - = ~ = = +445 G 
Rye - -* +--+ +++ + « 45 2 Beans - = +--+ = = = = 42 9 
Barley - - - - - - = - - 38 5 Oats - - - - --+-+-+ = = 6 2 
Oatmeal - - ~- - - - - - 46 2 Beer or Big - =~ - - - - +--+ —=— 
HAY AND STRAW, per Load.—21st June, 1811. 
ST. JAMES’S MARKET. WHITECHAPEL. ; SMITHFIELD. * 
#& &. £ %. ss. , ae £: £ t 
Hay - - - 515to 810] Hay - - - 6 Oto 8 8] Hay - - - 510to 810 
Clover - - 8 O0— 810] Clover - - 6 4— 9 9{| Clover - - 7 O— 8 8 
Straw - »« 3 3— 315] Straw - - 310 —e 4 4] Straw -© - SIO— 4 9 
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PRICE OF COALS, 


Newcastle 45 %to 56 0 
Sunderland 44 


. eed 53 0 
Delivere:’ 


Markets, &c. 


26th June, 1811. 
Cinders R : 
Other Coals 


~t12s. advance on the above Prices. 





CORN EXCHANGE.—Price 
. 8&6 to 72 |Malt d 
76 — 82 |White Pease . 
86 — 94 | Boilers . 
30 — 34/Gray -. 
28 — 35 | Beans, old 
86 — 38 | Ticks 


of oor 26th June, 1811. 
66 to 72 | Oats ; 
30 — 38 | Polands 
48 — 50 | Fine Flour 70 — 75 
42 — 48 | Seconds 65 — 70 
44 — 50 | Persack of 5 bushels, or or S30tbe? 
32 — 38 | Rape Seed, per last L.46 — 51 


20 to 27 
27 — 29 





MonbDAY, 24t 
SMITHFIELD MARKET. 

TO SINK THE OFFAL, PER STONE oF Slbs. 
Beef d ’ 4 to 6 
Mutton 0—d 
Veal 6— 7 
Pork 8 + 6 
Lamb 


0o—8 


h June, 1811. 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL, 

BY THE CARCASE. 

Beef 
Mutton 
Veal 
Pork 
Lamb 


. 


. 





PRICE OF HOP. 
L.6 0 to-7 10 
512—6 5 

6 0—7 O 
Old Duty doing 


Kent, bags . 
Sussex 
Essex . 





S.—BorovuGuH. 
Kent, pockets 
Sussex ° 
Essex, Farnham . 
at £135,000, 





Average Price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, 35 8} per Cwt. exclusive of Customs and Excise 
payable thereon.—T. Nerriesair, Clerk of the Grocers’ Company.—For Week ending 12th June: 





SCOTCH MARKETS.—EDINBURGH, Jape ait 


MEAL MARKET, TUESDAY. 
Oatmeal, per bolls, of 
First, per boll a 
Second 
Third 
First, per peck 
» Barleymeal 
Peasemeal 
Quartern Loaf ° 
PRICES OF MEAT, "Ke. 


. 


5. 
0 
19 


‘ 


eosscooorer 


. 


64d. 
8d. 
7d. 


Beef, per Ib. 
Mutton 
Veal 





Sheep and Lambs, 280, at per stone, sinki 


Cattle, 180 

Milk Cows, Mu. to Qi. 
Horses sold heavily, 421. 
Coals, p. cart of 12 cwt. 8s. 6d. a 10s. 14. 


7d. a 8d, 


Pork ° . 
3s. 6d, a Ss, 


Lamb, per ar. 
Raw Hides, per st. 
Butter, per lb. 
Eggs, Per dozen 
GRASS MARKET, MAY lh 


—— 
8s, 3d. 8s. 64 
9s. 9d, a 10s, 6d, 


offals 





DUNDEE MANUFACTURES, June 19. 


LINENS. 
Sail-cloth, No. I 13 a — 
HempCotton Bagging 9 a 12 
Strelitz ° a 
Lint Osnabarghs 7 s 
Tow ditto... . . 4 
Ditto ditto . . . sf a 
Ditto ditto . 7a 
German Dowlas:27 inch 13 
Common ditto, 27 — 104 11 
Tow sheeting, 24 port lla 11f 
Ditto ditto— 20 — 9 a 10 


94 | 4 ditto ditto 
5 ditto ditto 
6 ditto ditto 
7 ditto ditto 
6 shorts. ditto . 


7 
e? 


10 to 20lb. ditto 





n2 


YARNS, per spl. 
3lb, Lint hand-spi 
3 ditto Mill-spun . 4 


7 and 8 Tow ditto 


PLAX. 
Petersburgh, 12 head L.75 a 78 
, Pditto G60aGl 


78 a 80 
66 a 68 
70 a 72 


Riga Thiesenhausen 
Drujana Cut . 
Leibau ‘ 
Narva, 12 head e 
Archangel 


9a40 
6Ga4 9 
5ai7 
0aG2 
6a69 
6a78 
4a46 
7a08 
7a08 


an 3 ° 
6 
: —_a— 
HEMP. 
Petersburgh, clean L.72 a 75 
Ditto, half clean 60 a 62 
Riga Rhine 7la74 
Drujana Pass 72a 76 
Common Pass 58 a 60 
Codilla 45a 49 


6 
6 
o'% 
4 
0 
0 


. 6 © 











86 Importations, &c. [July 1, 
IMPORTATIONS AT THE PORT OF LONDON, 


FOR THE MONTH ENDING 20TH suNR, 1811. 


Almonds, cwt. 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot, tons 3 Rags, toms ++++e++-eeerees seen 136 
Barilla, toms «++ e+e++--eeeeeere Raisins, Smyrna, Cwt. «+++++++++ 11,670 
Brandv, gallons e Rice, bags ++++++++. Onescccsce . 
Brimstone, tons. -.+-+-++<ee++ees ¢ Rum, gallons --«++++++e9s ereeee 

Bristles, doz. Ibs. s Silk, Thrown, Ibs.- 

Butter, tons ‘ Raw, Ibs. 

Coffee, bags and ome 3 Sugar, hogsheads 

Cork, tons Tallow, tons 

Cotton, ibs, 5 Tar, barrels 

Plax, tons -+-+-++-+-eee ecccoce Tobacco, lbs. 

‘wurpentine, cwt. 

Wheat, qrs. 

Wine, gallons- eeccccccccses cece 

Oil, Olives, tons---++++- teseee - g Wool, cwt. Spanish -+++++++++e+ 

Oranges seeeeeeereecscceeceees 5 Hides «+ -scccecccececces eeeeee 


he ee) 








COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


Tuesday, | Tuesday, | Tuesday, { Tuesday, 
4th June, | Lith June.| 18th June. | 25th June. 





AMSTERDAM, 2 Us. 4 28 


Ditto, at sight -+---++eceeeeeee eegecvovcege 
Rotterdam, 2 Us. 

Hamburgh, 25 Us. -++-eeeeeeeeeeeees eeeene 
Altona, Weveesceececeeecceeeees o4eeee nat 
Paris, 1 day’s date serene trees 

Ditto, at sight 

Bourdeaux +-++--+ ++ sece's 

Madrid serene Effective eeereee Peter eeseeeee 
Palermo eose in paper ss+-+s eocece 


_— 
nn or 


Leghorn ++-+-++eereescereececccece oreeeeee 
Genoa:- 
VENICE cececerccceseersccccederesencecees 52 
Naples ee : 42 
Lisbon -- 684 
Oporto ‘ 68 
Rio Janeiro ---: eoccccecccacsccccecgewe 71 
65 
40 
i 104 " 
Cork cecccccccccccccnce eneecseses seegpeme lod 104 104 


New Dollars 5s. 114d. per Ounce. Omnium] 3 discount 
Agio of the Bank on Holland, 4 per Cent. 

















. Average Price of Corn throughout England and Wales, taken from the-Londen 
Gazette, for the Week ending 12th June, 1811. 

- = « « » 8g Sd Peas - - - - = «= © 

-~ = 45 2 Beans - +--+ - = -~ 

- - 38 6 Gates « & « i aol 

- - 46 2 | BeerorBig - - - - - 


Wheat 


Barley - 
Oatmeal - 





HAY AND STRAW, per Load.—2Ist June, 1611. 


ST. JAMES’S MARKET. WHITECHAPEL, SMITHFIELD, * 
#& &. £ &. 
May - - - 515to 8 10] Hay - - 
Clover - - 8 O0— 8 10/ Clover - 
Straw - ~ 3 3— 315] Straw - 





1811.] 


Newcastle . 


Sunderland 44 


Delivere:' 


Markets, &c. 
PRICE OF COALS, 26th June, 19m. 


pape ~ 


45 %to 56 0] Cinders K - 
0 | Other Coals . . 
~t12s. advance on the above Prices. 





CORN EXCHANGE.—Price of Grain, 26th June, 1811. 
: Malt . ° 

White Pease . 
Boilers . 
Gray . : 
Beans, old. 
Ticks . 


56 to 72 
76 — 82 
86 — 94 
30 — 34 
28 — 35 
86 — 38 


20 to 27 
27 — 29 


66 to 72 
30 — 38 
48 — 50 
42 — 48 
44 — 50 
32 — 38 


Oats 

Polands : é 
Fine Flour 70 — 75 
Seconds " 65 — 70 
Per sack of 5 bushels, or 280}bs: 
Rape Seed, per last L.46 — 51 





Monpay, 24th June, 1811. 
SMITHFIELD MARKET. 


TO SINK THE OFFAL, PER STONE 
Beef é " ‘ ’ a 
Mutton 

Veal 

Pork 

Lamb 


or 8lbs. 
4 to 6 
0—d 
6—7 
8 — 6 
o—s8 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. 
BY THE CARCASE. 
Beef ° ° ° . ° 
Matton ° d A . 
Veal ° P ‘ ° 
Pork 
Lamb . 





L.6 
5 


6 


Kent, bags . 
Sussex ° ° ° ‘ 
Essex . ‘ 


0 to-7 10 
12— 6 5 
0o—7 0 


PRICE OF HOPS,—Borovucu. 





L.6 10 to 8.10 
6 
10 0—M 0 


Kent, pockets 
Sussex ° P yi 
Essex, Farnham i 


‘ Old Duty doing at £135, 000, 





Average Price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, 35 8} per Cwt. exclusive of Customs and Excise 
payable thereon.—T. Netrriesair, Clerk of the Grocers’ Company.—For Week ending 12th June: 





SCOTCH MARKETS.—EDINBURGH, — oh, 


MEAL MARKET, TUESDAY. 
Oatmeal, per bolls, of 
First, per boll a “ 
Second ‘ 
Third . ° 
First, per peck 
Barleymeal ° 
Peasemeal ° 
Quartern Loaf . 

PRICES OF MEAT, "Ke. 

Beef, per Ib. P . 
Mutton 
Veal 


d, 
0 
6 
0 
4 
1 
1 
1 


. 0 Og 


6d. 
8d, 
7d. 


a 8d. 
a 9d. 
a 10d. 





Pork 7d. a 8d, — 
Lamb, per qr. “et 
Raw Hides, per st. 
Butter, per Ib. 
--, Salt 
Eggs, per dozen " 
GIASS MARKET, MAY li 

Sheep and Lambs, » 30, at per stone, sinkin 

offals ¢ . 8s, 3d. a 8s Mpg : 
Cattle, 180 - 9s. 9d.a 10s, 6d. 
Milk Cows, ul. to Qi. 
Horses sold heavily, 42I. 





Coals, p. cart of 12 cwt. 8s. 6d. a 10s, 1d. 


DUNDEE MANUFACTURES, June 19. 


LINENS. 
Sail-cloth, No. 1 13 a — 
HempCotton Bagging 9 a 1 
Sueltz* 2. SD 
Lint Osnaburghs . 
Tow ditto... . 
Ditto ditto 
Dittoditto . . . 7 
German Dowlas:27 inch 13 
Common ditto, 27 — 104 11 
Tow ty cg 24 port Ll a 114 


4 
5 
6 
7 
4 \6 


2 
94 
74 
bf 
6 

7 


7 
4 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 





YARNS, per spl. 
3lb. Lint hand-spun 3 
3 ditto Mill-spun . 


ditto ditto 
ditto ditto 
ditto ditto 
ditto ditto 


shorts ditto . 

7 and 8 Tow ditto 

10 to 20lb. ditto 

PLAX. 

Petersburgh, 12 head L.75 a 7 
, ditto 60aé6l 


78 a 80 
66 a 68 
70 a 72 


Riga Thiesenhausen 
Drujana Cut. . 
4 Leibau y 
. 5 
. 6 _a— 
6 HEMP. 
7 Petersburgh, clean L.72 a 75 
4 Ditto, half clean 60 a 62 
0 Riga Rhine . . . 71 a 74 
0 Drujana Pass . . 72a 76 
Common Pass . 58 a 60 
Codilla . - 45a 49 


9 
8 
6 
8 
8 
8 


* 











6—7 7. 


[ 88 ] 


LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 
JUNE 25, 1811. 


— EE 

B. signifies Barre]; Bl. Bushel; Ch. Chest; C. 112Ib.; D. Dozen; G. Gallon; H. 100, and of 
Deals 120; J. Jar of Oil of 24 Gallons ; and a 4 Chest of Oi130 Flasks, or 4Gallons; Lt. Last, 
or Barrels of Pitch, containing 314 Gallons each; Q. Quarter of 8 Bushels; T. Ton, or 26 
ewt.; Tu. Tun of 252 Gallons.—Note, Wine is sold by Gauge, viz. Port per Pipe of 138 
Gallons; Bucellus and Lisbon per Pipe of 140 Gallons ; Sherry per Butt of 150 Gallons ; Ma- 
deira per Pipe of 110 Gallons; Mountain per Butt of 126 Gallons; Vidonia per Pipe of 120 
Gallons; Rhbenish per Aum of 36 Gallons; and Claret per Hogshead of 57 or 58 Gallons (all 
Increase and Decrease is adjusted.) All Kinds of Fish Oil are sold per Tun of 252 Gallons; 
Olive, Linseed, and Rape Oil, per Tun of 236 Gallons. 

N. B. The Duties which are paid by the Importers, are included in the following Prices, and the 

Drawback, if Exported within three Years, is the Property of the Shipper. 


‘ 





| 
° 
a 
° 


FROM FROM 


. 
= 


m 


ocoovuvnc? 


ot 
a2 


Copper, unmanufact.--! 5 1 
» manufactured 
Copperas, Green . 
Cotton Pernambuc 
Wool Bahia ---. 
Maranhan 
Para ---- 
if Surinam -- 
Demerara 
Berbice -- 
Carriacou 
Grenada -- 
Barbadoes 
Domingo: - 
Martinico 
Smyrna -- 
Bahama -- 
Bengal 
DYER’S Wd. Bar. W. 
-———, Brazil -- 
» Brazilet 
» Cam Wd. 
» Fustic -- 
-|| —-———- Zant or young 
Logw. Camp. 
Hond. chipt 
C.||———--—- Jamaica ch. 
Nicaragua, 1. }: 
small 
Sanders, Red --- 


DRUGS 
ALOES, Barb. - trees 
» Succotorine - «| 
t » Hep. or E, I. 

Angelica Root ------ 
Antimony Crude ---- 
Arsenic, Red --++.+.++ 

» White 

Balsam, Capivi------ 


ALUM, English ------ 
, Roach 
Almonds Barbary Bitter 
_ Sweet 
» Jordan -- 
—, Valentia -- 
Annatto, Flag--+---++ 
-—-- Spanish eee 
Argol, Bolo. & Rhe. W. 
=—- Florence, White 


Comme Eh 
Lown 
-— a 
ea. 
— 
ISWOOR 
Rint 


a 


Ashes Amer, Pearl. -- - 

Pot best: - 

—— Barilla, Teneriffe 

» Spanish 

—, Sicily -- 

—— Dantzic Pearl - 
—— Russia Pot 

Bark, Oak -.......-. 

BERRIES, Junip. Ger. 

——-———, Ita. 

——-——, Yell. Turk. 

Brandy, Best --+.+...- 


Brimstone, Foreign Ro. 
Bristies, Hog Rus. un. 
, Archan. ditto 

» Konings. ditto 
CAPERS, French ---- 
—~——, Spanish-- -- 
Cochineal, Spa, Garb. 
, East India 

Cocoa, West India---- 
-——--, Carr. for Exp. 

Coflee, W. I. very ord. 

— — orl. 


mid, 


West Indies. putch Brazil. 


— _— 
eoooocooocoeceoceoceocsco 
SSSHOSSSOSSOSCOCOY RE Ome IRREOUEREWOOR 


~~ 

g 
T. 
c. 
Ib. 
C. 
fea 


SSOSSSSSSSSO SS OMS be ee et et et et et et et et et DO 





s 





nSECScococoooesosooocooh 





oe 





_—_ 





Bem we mw Sem iwu ww ewonuns 





TTTIrTTTrrrrsarritiitiltititllel I Sag 


SSse & 

Shim wor Row wowoowwounoon 

J 
BoSSCOSCOSCO OS COM eh eee eee OOe 
SSSSSSSS OOS SHAH AAD OIIHAD 





— 


Cow weKQrRorDe 
— 





— ~~ _—_— _ = —_— 
WOSSsoOOAooKVrowa@BorkMAoerocoowracurouco”? 





~~ 
—ON 





—_— 


3 
16 
5 
16 
l 
0 
) 








OeOrOsIQAoooooomwscoooorocooosceuot oro 


all 








— 
CxAKROCOOACSS 


=~ ~ 
RBASCWKWEkOSCSS 


fine 
————-, Mocha or E. J. 
mo, Java +s eee 











— -_ 
CAawrns KA wWOor oar 


d. d. 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
3 0 
6 6 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


fe 


. — coal 

Cocoon nankse 
— 

eococececoso 


WEEREZEBSEEE. 


eocooowruers 
@aocecccececo 


0 
5 
0 
0 


























| 


SCSCSCSOSCOS SOO SHA HAAASSHAIIMDAIADWISLSOOR 
TTTITITITVITSTIITVIIDIITI ITI TT rites 


eceoscocoooo 
TTTeTiiriiis 





LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 


g 





Bark, Jesuits, Réd---- 
—-——-, Yellow-- 
refined, E. I. 
— , » English 
—-, unre. or Tine. 
Camphire, refined - ++ - 
__: unrefined - 
Cautharides 


Cardamome (best) -+-+- \ 


Cassia Buds 
—- Fistula, W, I. -- 


_- Lignea 


Castor Oil, p. bot, Iflb. , 


Coculus Indicus 
Colocynth, Turkey -- 
Columbo Root ++-++- 
Cream of ‘Tartar 
Essence of Bergamot 
Lavender: - 
Lemon :-.- 
Origanum 
———- Rosema 
Gallangal, East India 
Gentian Root --+----- 
Ginseng 
Gum Ammo, Drop-:- + 
Lump ee 
Gum-Arabic, E, I. -- 
-—— Turkey, fine---- 
-——— Barbary 
—— Assafeetida ---- 
— Benjamin 
—— Cambogium ---- 
—— Copal, scraped: - 
— = Galbanum-..-.-- 
— Guaiacum 
—— Mastic -++++++s 
—— Myrrh --++---- 
— Olibanum 
—— Opoponax:--->- 


—- Seneca, partied 
— Tee - 
Jalap 
Ipecacuanha --++-+-- 
lsinglass, Book 

Leaf 


Long Staple 
Manna, Flakey eeeeee 
Mask, China 
Nux Vomica - 
Oil of Vitriol -------- 
Opiun 
Pink Root «.-e+e++s- 
Quickslver-+--.-++ 
Rhubar), East India. « : 


Sal Ammonijac --«++. 
Salop 


FROM 
#£ 8. 
12 
3 
10 
2 
5 
5 
10 
13 
8 
ll 
15 
0 


oe , 
WOMOCCORANSHOSSCHOSCSCONOUDS 


@eocoroococeco 





— 
weonwrooce 


ecoooocoroopoosaaoooaocecosooxncecece|cec]eoce] ecccecesocoecoaoceocoececorooca, 





a 


Zaccoetcoancacoh 


— 


creuwcecococovooc.c 


covoksuwcen 


ss & 


poocecooovowcoon 


@wonrwoocooocoroocececoo-scoec 


To 
8. 

16 
4 


15 


Sm Boaces 


Sroowouvwacoeoocow 


oe 
oo 


~ 
amoooccwe 


— 
wn 


an 
SoShorae 


a 
oownonacw 


a 


—}|Sass 
. SR aaERR 20409609: 


Sarsa aria ++eeeres 
ras « 


Senna - 


.||Seeds, Anni. Alicant - 


-||———y Coriander, Eng- 
lish 

» Cummin 
bait. Fenugreek 





-/Shellack «-+++++«-+ eee 


Sticklack-++.++-- eece 
Snake Root 
Soap, Cast. or Spanish 


Spermaceti, refined -- 


-//Tamarinds, West India 
-||Tapioca, Lisbon 


Turmeric, Bengal ---- 
—, China 
» West India 


-||Verdigrise, Wet 


———-, Dry 


~es, Capenallie, 


. Vitriol, on ereeee] O 


EBONY, Black Rose 





» Scrivelloes -- 
FEATHERS, Dantz -- 
» Hambro’ 





ae) 


Ne 
a 


Lit ei itt 





cooocaoropoooanoowocoocooomsoace|ce|coosaesooesoseoeosoo seo sooooaoesewoeoen 


SRRBRE ARB REES EAS) 


————, Russia -+ 
———, Down 


, Petersb. 12 head 
, » Archang el 
GALLS, thee, blue 
» mixt 
Geneva, Holland ---+ 
Glue, For. dry, th. lea. 

» thin 

Hemp, Riga Rhbine-- ++ 

»Outshot ---- 


—_— - 


» Petersb. Clean 


Hides, raw, West India 
» Bus. Ayrs, 
» Brazil -- 
» Hor. Brit. 


INDIGO. 





Guatimala, Flora 
» Sobr. 

, Corts. 

Caracca, Flora. - 
’ Sobres 
-, Cortes 


Brazil «+++ 








Elep. T. 70 to 901b. ea.}: 


Flax, Riga -+++++++++{7 


» bf. cl.16 





— 
CaSaDROO 


_— 


SOSSSSOSOSCONMUwWOBROSCOCAHUNWOSSOORUKSSOOSCON 


—_ 


woenoecor- 


OCOoGeoeccoscececescooooewe~oooournscoveecsececcococece|ces coco. 


coocoeococoooeoeownoeo GB2OKrKNSe 


CocodtoeacoHw aus Haccoonusemcos 
i 





cooococo 


4 
26 


oxzoe 


— 


ASSSCoSooSoSoOSoSOSCSCOMmeUMSCSCSOCUUYMoSCoOHoNoOSOCOHmESCOOS co 


-_ 


_ 


— 
aA TICoHNO Oe w 


OIBASSCOSOSOSSOwSSSSOSOaSSSCSSSNSCAYSSSSCSCHSSOCOSSSSSS coaceecan 


FOF tog 


_— 
sv 
. 


9 


PSSST TTF 





Fi 





Piddded 











co 


LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 


FROM 
£ 8s. 4.'\€ 
0 Ww 011 

x 0 10 





& 


SITITITPirrirrer tr irriel ) bs Saa 


= 
20 


® 
F194 


Bacgn, New 
Beef, India- - 
Beef, Mess: + 
Pork, India 
,N.M. 
Hams, York --- 
RAGS, Hambro’ S.P.F. 
|—____________, F. F. 
a —, ¥.X. 
\_—, Italian, Fine 
» Seconds 


Copper and violet 
Copper 

ROX, British, in Bars 
Pigs 
» Old Sable --- 
-, New Sable --|: 
, Gurioffs +--- 
, Archangel---- 


East Ind. 
Provisions. - 





cococeem 
—_ 
-ooo 
eooocooo sven 


[Llialesititiislii 


— 
> 


LEMONS, repa. 
Licorice, Italian 
——_—,, Spanish --- 
Lead, Pigs 
» Milled or Sheet 
» Bars -- 
—-, Shot, No. 1 to 5/37 10 
—_——— 6 to 938 15 
—, Litharge ----.-/42 0 
——, Red ..-137° 0 
» White - 47 0 
dink, Olle eee 128 0 
MADDER, Dut. Cro. 418 
—_—_, Ombro --} 3.10 
, Gamesic 1 12 
—, Mulls --| 90 9 
»Roots --| 2 10 
Mats, Archangel --..| 4 5 
OIL Lucca, or Salad. ./20 0 
Chest | 3 10 
——, Olive, Barbary |68 0 
+ Gallipoli |70- 0 
—, Palm--......--| 2.15 
——, Turpentine, Eng.| 5 
, For. | 4 
» Rape, English. -/61 
» Refined - .|64 
——, Linseed, English|48 
» Cod, Newfound. 38 
—, Sperm. Gihecdwe 
» Head Matter -- 
-—, ; Whale, Greenl. 
» Brazil, or S. Fish.|: 
Oranges, Lisb. re. best 
-, St. Michael’s 
Orchil Weed, Cana. B. 
» inferior 
—-— -, Cape de Verd 
PITCH, American: - - 
ta 


wmcocoouauncamoad 


coocsmsSSsOON 


ns FRAC 


Prunes, New ---- 
Muscatels 


RAISINS, &c. 


eceoosscososesssossoeosooon®m 
Wholesale D.’s Prices. 


ane 


SON RK SW SRD 


a 


Rum, Jamaica 

i——, Leeward Island 
SACCHARUM Saturni 
Safflower «-+++++see+ 
Saltpetre, Ea. In. Rou 
» Brit. Refin. 


esoocoeceesoeosoooeosossooooouwseso 
— —— 
“RP OUdae 


oo 


> 
_ 
eeonoorecocsesocosesesossosoosoessoososooaasoal 


MOM ORUSSSOSSOSSCOYSOSOSCSOSE 


io 


couvceor™= 


|Smalts 
Shumack 
(Goat, Turkey -+-- 
» Mogadore - - 
Lamb, Italian -+-- 
, Spanish 
Kid, Italian ------ 
) —-, Spanish ---- 
| Scal. Greenl. -+-- 
So. Fishery: - 
Calf, British---+-- 
\—— For. salted-- 
Bengal, Skein- - 


[seit 


ecoocoescseoocsecescososesscos 
—j 


~~ 
_— 
> 


-~ 
= 





Skins undressed. 
MmaAoecocecooowosoaswsoosossososooooosssosooascacse 


to 





— 





Silk, Raw, 16 oz. 


Brutia+-+--++-+ 
Bergam, ---- 
Modena ---- 


ISZSllLIBlii{ bei tsi 





SOW eK Ke WOK RK SCOSCSCS COACH N KH OR SKS 


~ 


coco scoececoeocoecoocooocooecsoo 
_ 


= 
— 


, Seah etre 
» Cloves 

» Mace, Leng -- 

» Nutmegs ---- 

g { Barb. W. 

£ Jam. Black 

gs , Whi. 
East ‘India 


_—) 


Carlow Ist 
Cork Ist 
Waterford Ist 
Holland --* 
Friesland 
York, Best. - 
Cumberland 








Sore wpoow 





PELE id Peter rr irri S11 & as ost PSST TS s i 


Soooeoooscaqnoascsoasoocos 


CQORk,WOCCH CON BSW W KKK NOK RK COSOSCOCOSCON DW eK HK eK Ce WOR OO SOON 
— 


ecogcsosscoeosososososesesooorwocooocsoecoeos 


esoecoooecsaceooooccoece|ce|cecso 


Swaoowvmwososooscesooseosooosooucses 


Seocosaanacmooocowsooocooscoe 


eooocecorcos 


PROVISIONS. 
































© 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 








FROM ut - 
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